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Educational. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


A SUMMER somone of ar Service will be held at the 
Jarveneity UW LLEGE WALES, ABERYSTWYTH, 
JOLY 2 -AUGUST 10, 1918, Garjects: Bibliography. Archives, 
Cataloguing, Classification, Seskintee. and Librar istory, 
Foundation, and Equipment; C and My hnical 
Libraries, and Library Work with Children, treated in Lectures 
and a by recognized Svecialists. Inclusive fee for 
Lectu ll.: or with board and residence in the Alexandra 
Fiat, a 10s. Prizss are offered by the President of o brar: 
Association.—Further particulars may be obtained from TH 
eeeer a beeee a Rog” of Wales; Aberystwyth, and 
ERNEST A t., Honorary Secretary of the 
Education Committee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8.W.1. 


ITNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


REPREIJENTATION OF THE PEDPLE AOT, 1918. 
(University qualification for the constituency of the University 
of Durham, the Victoria University of Manchester, the Universit; 
of Liverpool, the University of Leeds, the University of Sheffield. 
the University of Birmingham, and the University of Bristol, 
forming and being a University Constituency under the said 


t.) 

NOTICE IS HERESY GIVEN, That claims of =, 
entitled to vote at a te gee election in respect of quali 
fications at this University must be sent to the Registration 
Officer of the University on or "before JULY 31, 1918, and in future 
years on or before JANUARY 31 and JULY 31, provided that as 
meee man he is of full age, and isa British subject, and not 
subject to any legal incapacity, and has received a Degree (other 














than an honorary Degree) at this University, and that as Le 
a woman she has attained the age of thirty years. and 
received a Degree (other than an honorary Degree) at this 
University. 

No person who received a Degree at this University before 
February 6, "918, will have a — to be registered unless he or 
she makes a claim for the purp: 

Forms of claim can be Socained from the Registration Officer 
of the Lipa 

In this University a fee of 11. will be charged in respect of 
registr«tion to all persons who have graduated, with the excep- 
tion that any graduate who has already paid a fee of 10s, on 
becoming a member of the Guild of Graduates of the University 
ome only be required to pay a further sum of 108. on registratiou. 

A birth certificate may be required. 

Provisional lists of voters wilt be op2n to inspection at the 
University up to August 31, 1918, iaclusive, and in future up to 
the last diys of ebruary and August respsctively, and all 
claims in respect thereof, or objections thereto (forms of which 
can be obtained from the Registration Officer of the University), 
must be made and sent in on or before SEPTEMBER 7, ms. 
and = Se years on or petere MARCH 7 and 8 
TEM GEO. H. MORLEY, KA y 





a 
UNIVERSITY OF 


SESSION 1918-19. 
The AUTUMN TERM epetne oa TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 8, 
‘ospec: full particulars of snaitentn may be obtained 
- mer to THE REGISTR. RAR: = 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FAC tig A ae Ante, gotmacs, MEDICINE, LAW 
SCHOOL OF Anournn ORs. 
DEPARTMENT OF JIVIC DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH Z0LOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
soqout OF S0CTAL SCLENCE AND OF TRAINING 
SUCIAL WORK. 
ecH0oL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SOHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, 
EXAIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (price ls 


IVERPOOL. 


; post free, 18. 5d.). 








Books. 


NEARLY READY, 
A BIRMINGHAM BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
Reference Department. 
CATALOGUE of the BIRMINGHAM COLLECTION 
(Printed Books and Pamphlets, MSS., Maps, Views, &c.) 
about 1,150 pages. 


Price:—In Wrappers i 21s. net. 
Bound in Art Canvas 25s. net. 
Orders should be sent to THE CHIEF yn 


public Library. BIRMINGHAM, or Messrs. CORNIS 
BROTHERS, Ltd., 39 New Street, BIRMINGHAM. 








Susurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.4) 
71 and 72 King William Street, E.C.4. 
3 


CHIEF sf 
LONDON BRANCHES (™ xocident). E.0.3 (Marine and 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .... sesemeeee £384,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 





THE ATHENZUM 


Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second Class Matter. 


Cppe-Wiriting, Kr. 


IKES & SIKES, Fed ee -writin 
223, Hammersmith Road. Yr 6.—Authors’ MSS 
py A, _- Bstab- 








Offices, 
.: Plays and 





Actors’ i, 
Type-written Faceimt e 
lished 1893, 





AUTHORS’ MSS. of every kind acourately 
and iateigentiy SETS. te Hy ae taiee Researc! 
oo Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Greas 


uing. 
Bromley, Kent. 








Pibraries. 
GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 


The LIBRARY will be CLOSED from MONDAY, JULY 22, 
to SATURDAY. AUGUST 31 inclusive. 
P — eee ROOM will be opened Daily as usual, 
rom 10 A.M 
By pA t of the Library Committee. 
July 1, 1918. 











Appointments Wacant. 
(COVENTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


gl HILL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED. +. cxmmanes Gutics in SEPTEMBER next, TWO 
ASSISTANT MISTR 
3 L.. DERN LA ANGUAGE MISTRESS. Candidates must 
+9 qualifications). and be 


sess a University Degree (or 
or an advan course. Com- 


Fully qualified to, to Pa B cmomy 
mencin) 

2. SCLENC nd MISTRESS. qualified to teach Nature Study, and 
to help with Mathematics or Games. Candidates must possess a 
University Degree (or equivalent li 
— not less than 1491. per annum. 

lication forms, which must be returned by WEDNESDAY, 
vers. 1918, may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt 
Po ¢ a  h addressed foolscap a ope. 
EDK. HORNER, Secretary. 
Education Department, C mm. House, Coventry. 
July 6, 1918. 





(No. 4631, JULY, 1918 


UNDERLAND EDUCATION 
MMITTEE 
BEDE cusnnanatn GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, GFMRASTIO AND GA 
sr (Ling’s Swedish Syste: —_ 
Scale ¢ oa also form of “application (which should be 
of the under- 





returned as quick 7 may 
signed on receipt of stamped odtoued ores 


KT REED, Seeretar 
15 5 John n Street, Sunderland, Tune, 1 1918. oe 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BOURNEMOUTH 
EDUCATION COMMITTKE. 
TEACHER OF DRAWING. 

REQU ry for carraunoe tp a LADY ASSISTANT 
to teach DRAWING at the BOURNEMOUTH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS and the MUNICIPAL” COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART 
aes hours approximately twenty per week. Salary 1501. per 
annu 
Further ETT EO and form of application—which must be 
received by JUN 28—can be obtained from THE DIRECTOK 
OF EDUCATION, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 

Education Offices, Municipal Buildi Bour: th 

June 8 1918. 








[Niversiry COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH. 

A LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGOAGE is REQUIRED 
(either a man ineligible for military service or a woman) able to 
take the highest work (Uld and Middle English Phonology, 
Phonetics, &c.) for London University Examinations. Salary 
1601. per annum, plus war-bonus, 24/1. ‘The appointment will be 
subject to recousideration after the war, 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from THE REGISTRAR, to whom they must be returned not 
later than JULY 10. 








NOTE. 
The remainder of the ‘‘ Appointments 
Vacant” will be found on p. 291. 








Appointment Wanted. 
DUCATED WOMAN seeks EMPLOY- 


MENT in LONDON. Thorough knowledge of Russian, 
French, German, and English. Experienced ia organizing, 
translation work, interpreting. and teaching.—For terms apply 
to 32 Mount Pleasant Road, Lewisham, 8. K. 13 (lower flat). 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
Applications are invited for the above position. Previous 
Library experience desirable. Salary 1401. per annum.—Applica- 
tions, stating age and qualifications, a by copies of not 
more than three recent oe to sent to the under- 
signed not later than JULY 31, -_ 
.M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared 


to consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary 
work of all kinds — = ,by experts who place Authors’ 
interests first. Twen ears’ experience. Please note new 
address :—93 & 94 CH: NCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


(Late of 109 STRAND), 
Beg to announce that they have REMOVED to 


34 & 35 CONDUIT STREET, New Bond St., Lond.,W. 





Speciality—RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, 


AND AUTOGRAPHS. 











‘Never gallop Pegasus to death.’—Pope. 





INDOOR WORKERS 


When lack of exercise, excessive brain-work, or nerve strain make you feel languid 
—tired—depressed—a little 


“FRUIT SALT” -- 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves, 


This world famous natural aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 
this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure and the nerves normal. 
Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion are sure to follow. 


CAUTION.—Examine carefully the wrapper, bottle, and capsule, and remember that 
“FRUIT SALT” is prepared ONLY by J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


DO NOT BE IMPOSED UPON BY IMITATIONS. 


With 








“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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»——NEW BOOKS—— 


WAR THE LIBERATOR, 
and other Pieces 


By E. A. MACKINTOSH, M. C., 
Author of ‘A Highland Regiment.’ 
With Portrait and Memoir. 5s. net. 


The Author has been killed in action, and 
these are his last poems and prose pieces. 
The volume is said by the critics to contain 
even finer matter than ‘A Highland Regi- 
ment,’ which is now in the third edition. 








THE VAGABOND, and other 
Poems from ‘PUNCH’ 
By R. C. LEHMANN. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE GREATER 
PATRIOTISM 


The Public Addresses of JOHN LEWIS 
GRIFFITHS, American Consul-General 
at London. With a Memoir by CARO- 
LINE HENDERSON GRIFFITHS, 
and an Introduction by HILAIRE 
BELLOC. A Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and other Illustrations. 6s. net. 


WOMEN AND SOLDIERS 
By Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE. 2s. 6d. 


net. 
A volume dealing brightly and crisply 


with the various activities of Women in 
the War. 








THE GLORY OF 
THE TRENCHES 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. 


net. 


This new book by the Author of ‘ Khaki 
Courage,’ which had such an enormous 
success (100,000 copies sold in U.S.A.), i 
an interpretation of the inspiration which 
drives the fighting men on. 

‘*Written with such intimacy of know- 
ledge and depth of understanding that these 
sketches will be very grateful reading to all 
who have their men at the front.” 

Pali Mali Gazette. 


GREAT TESTIMONY 
By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
A series of biographies of famous men 
who have given the weight of their authority 
to the campaign against vivisection. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


A Fresh Collection of Good Things by 
one of our greatest Humorists. Author 
of ‘Literary Lapses,’ ‘ Nonsense Novels,’ 
&e. 48. net. Second Edition, 


FRENZIED FICTION 


“It is enough to say that Mr. Leacock 
retains an unimpaired command of his happy 
gift of disguising Sanity in the garb of the 
ludicrous.” —Spectator. 








JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1. 
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Appointments Wacant. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
INDEPENDENT LECTURESHIP IN GREEK. 


The Council of the University invites P 
INDEPENDENT LECTUR BSHIP IN GRE} — 


er credential sormmanat bh as. fe om aed 
ntials, DA shou receiv: 
on or before THU RSD Yi y the undersign 


Further particulars — be obtained from 
GEO. H. , MORLEY, Seevetnry. 


[J NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 

The Council of the University invites applications for the 
CHAIR of LATIN, which will shortly be vacant by the retire- 
ment of Dr. E. A. Sonnenschein. 

‘fhe stipend ofterea - 6001. a year. 








teati ial 





or aa credentials, and should be srevely d by th g | 
5 'e 
on or before THURSDAY, JULY 1 a 
Further particulars may be aieiast from 
GEO, H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


SCHOOLS GOVERNORS 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SOOTHAMPTON. 

The Governors propose toappointa HEAD MASTER for the 
above School, in accordance with the Scheme made by the Board 
of Fducation for the administration of the Foundation as from 
the first day of September next. 

Salary 8001. per aunum. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University ‘nthe United 
Kingdom. or have such other equivalent qualification as may be 
a by the Board of Education. 

pplications stating qualifications and references, accompanied 
by 25 copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should 
be sent on or before JUNE 12, 1918, to the uudersigned, from 
whom all particulars may be obtained, 

Canvassing of individual Governors will disqualify. 

G. A. WALLER, Clerk wo the Governors. 
'y Order of the Board. 
Albion Place, en 
, 1918. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES. 


The Council invites applications for the appointment as 
ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, whose 
chief duties will be to inspect and organise Technical ( lasses 
for women (including Upholstery, Photography, Hairdressing, 
Laundrywork, Ladies’ Tailoring and Dressmaking) in Evening 
Institutes, Girls’ Clubs, Polytechnics, Technical Institutes, and 
Trade Schools. 

The appointment will be made at a salary ranging from 400/ 
to 5002. a year, according to > ape the salary rising by 
annual increments of 251, to 5001. a yea’ 

Applicants must have had Poo a experience in the 
investigation of Wemen’s Industries. 

The person — will be required to give her whole time 
to the duties of her office, and will in other respects be subject 
to the usual conditions attaching to the Council's service, par- 
ticulars of which are given in the form of application 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained 
from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T.2), L.CC, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed fools- 
cap envelope necessary), to whom the ‘Aa be returned not later 
than lla.™.. on WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1918, accompanied by 
copies of pet more than three recent testimonials. 

MES BIRD, Clerk of the London County Council. 





JRNDOWED 











ANTED ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to 
teach Latin and general Form work. Physical exercises 
decirabie. Salary 1502. non-res. rising anoually by 102. to 200/.— 
Avyly ; HEAD MASTER, Dronfield Grammar School, near 
heffield. 





ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


WANTED in ottorae next for the duration of the War, 
a temporary TEACHER of MODELLING. Salary 160/. to 200. 
per annum (non-resident) according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. Male candidates for the post must be ineligible for 
Military ®ervice. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained rom athe under- 
signed, sbould be returned not later an JULY 8, 

BAXTER. , 

Education Office, June 19, 1918. 


Ciry OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Governors invite applications for the following, to com 
mence duties in Uctober next : 

(i) An ENGLISH TOTOR, ‘qualified to teach Phonetics, 

(ii) A oo RY TOTOR, with special training in Modern 

History. and copate of acting as Librarian. 

(iii) A GRY GRAPHY 

(iv) A MATHEMATICS TUTOR. 

Cc ae should possess Honours Degrees in their respective 
subjec 

Paitial panne according to qualifications and experience. 

The abo ts are non-residential at present, but successful 
contiaetan win be expected to go into residence if required. 

Inquiries should be made from, and applications sent to, THE 
PRINCIPAL, City of Leeds Training ‘‘ollege, Beckett Park, 
Leeds. JAMES GRAHAM, Director of Education. 











K ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND. 


REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER, for part-time work, a trained 
MISTKESS, fully qualified to teach Art throughout the School 
Full-time work = he offered to anyone williog to teach other 
subjects in the School. 

Initial salary itor full-time work) 1201. to 1501. according to 
qualifications and experience, with increments in accurdance with 
the County Scale, 

Apply, stating full particulars, to THE HEAD MISTRESS, 
County School for wit Gravesend. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, Director of Education. 

July, 1918. 
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‘Great men are profitable sae 
CARLYLE. 


LIFE AND 
LITERARY PAPERS 


E. RICHARD CROSS. 


This memoir of an able and 
loved Friend, with the valuable 


addresses on Literary, Religious, 
and Political subjects, has received 
a warm welcome from Friends, 


public men, and the Press. 


PUBLIC MEN. 


Lievut.-GENERAL Smuts: ‘The 
book gives a vivid picture of a rare 
ie = gpd combining _ largeness, 
breadth, and sanity of outlook with 
great moral enthusiasm and no 
small measure of achievement. 
Richard Cross was a great influence. 
eee. The selection from  Cross’s 
writings is full of matters of in- 
terest. Some of the subjects dealt 
with will continue in the forefront 
of future discussion, and will be of 
erennns importance in the coming 
days. 





Lorp D’Asernon, Chairman of 
the Liquor Control Commission 
on which R. Cross worked so 
earnestly, says: ‘‘As one who was 
privileged to see much of Mr. 
Richard Cross‘s best work, I cor- 
dially welcome the publication of 
this inspiring record.”’ 


PROFESSOR GRANT, the historian, 
writes: ‘*I have never known a 
better man or a more useful citizen.”’ 


THE PRESS. 


Daily News.—* This life suggests 
a deep connection between the love 
of literature and good citizenship. 
In the time tv come we have no 
doubt the type of good citizen re- 
presented by Richard Cross will be- 
come more general, and no man will 
be regarded as a good citizen who is 
not a lover of good books.” 


**WayFARER”’ in The Nation.— 
*“ What Richard Cross did was only 
less remarkable than what he was. 
There never was a more helpful 
man...... He seemed to have time to 
help everybody in every kind of 
difficulty. Such a man never dies.”’ 





Birmingham Gazette.—*‘ This pic- 
ture of a man of warm goodwill 
should have a welcome from all who 
value every form of biography as 
the chiefest source of human instruc- 
tion and the best type of personal 
memorial : it creates a singular im- 
pression of friendly personality and 
social hopefulness.”’ 


J. M. Dent & Sons, 5s. net. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





LESSONS OF THE WORLD WAR. 


By AUGUSTIN HAMON, Professor at the 
Université Nouvelle of Brussels and at the 
Collége Libre des Sciences Sociales. Paris. 
Cloth, 16s, net. 

** We should think that no more masterly analysis 
of the causes of the war, nor any more penetrating 
forecast of its effects—moral, political, social and 
economic—upon the life of the peoples that have 
had any eg in it, direct or. indirect, has yet 
appeared than this of M. Hamon.”— Truth. 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


Contributions by Canon J. H. B. MASTER- 
MAN, the Right Hon. W. H. DICKINSON 
Prof. JOHN ADAMS, SIDNEY WEBB, Miss 
MARY MACARTHUR, THOMAS OKKY, and 
others. With an Introduction by the MAR- 
QUESS OF CREWE. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


The contents of this volume cover the whole field 
of reconstruction, national, international, social, 
religious, educational and artistic. The topics are 
all treated by acknowledged authorities on the 
subject. 


THE ECONOMICS OF PROGRESS. 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 
Cloth, 12s 6d, net. 

‘In this admirable volume Mr. Robertson covers 
almost the whole field of Economics .... Every 
chapter of the book is crammed with information, 
the sections dealing with Education and Commerce 
being of particular vaiue ; the clearness and vigour 
of the exposition show the author at his best.” 

The Literary Guide. 


BABY WELFARE: a Guide. 


By W. E. ROBINSON, M.D., B.Ch., B.A: 
(Oxon.), Assistant Physician and Pathologist to 
the Infants’ Hospital. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A valuable addition to the literature dealing 
with the scientitie knowledge of infancy and early 
childhood Has points which distinguish it and 
render it particularly useful for a large class of 
educated readers.” — The Queen. 


TROPIC DAYS. 


By E. J. BANFIELD, Author of ‘The Confes- 
sions of a Beachcomber.’ Iliustrated. Cloth. 
16s, net. 

“* Sketches of aboriginal life in antipodean regions, 
with particulars relating to the flora and fauna of 
tropical Queensland, fishiag, diving for pearls, and 
the like.”— Atheneum. 

“**Tropic Days’ is a great find for the general 
reader, full of various knowledge won direct from 
nature under the tropical sun of North Queens- 
land.” —Westminster Gazette. 


HOMESTEADING : 


Two Prairie Seasons. 


By EDWARD WEST. With 32 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A record of the difficulties and experiences of 
two settlers in Canada. 
** Set out with a directness of observation and a 
pleasing vivacity of manner that cannot but recom- 
mend the book to readers.”—Scotsman. 


FORESTRY WORK. 


By W. H. WHELLENS. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d, net. 

Mr. Whellen’s volume describes in detail the 
actual work connected with the different branches 
of forestry, and should be of use both to the ap- 
prentice forester and also to gentlemen who do not 
employ a forester, but who have land to plant and 
are in doubt as to the method of doing so. 


With Diagrams. 





‘“M.A.B.” (Mainly About Books). 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
‘ Monthly Subscription, 1/- post free, 
Specimen copy free on application. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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SAINTE CHANTAL, 1572-1641. 
A Study in Vocation. By E. K. SANDERS, Author 
of ‘ Vincent de Paul.’ Cloth boards, 10s, 6d, net. 
A careful study of the famous Saint who was the 
friend of St. Francis de Sales, and Founder of the Order 
of the Visitation. Many interesting sidelights are 
thrown upon an interesting period of French history. 
THE UNCANONICAL 
JEWISH BOOKS. 
A Short Introduction to the Apocrypha and the 
Jewish Writings 200 B.c.—100 a.p. ‘by WILLIAM 
JOHN FERRAR, M.A., Vicar of East Finchley. 
Cioth boards, 3s, net. 
A popularization of the work of specialists upon these 
books, which have attracted so much attention. 


THE LORD’S COMING AND 

THE WORLD'S END. 
7 W. J. L. SHEPPARD, M.A., Rector of St. 
Thomas’, Birmingham. Paper cover, ls, 6d. net ; 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

A study of the Biblical teaching about the Millennium 
and kindred matters likely to prove useful in view of 
the prevalence of false views upon the subject. 
WHAT IT MEANS TO 
BE A CHRISTIAN. 

By VERNON F, STORR, M.A. Paper cover, 
1s, net ; cloth, 2s. 


TEXTS FOR STUDENTS. 


General Editors—CAROLINE A. J. SKEEL, D.Lit.; 
H, J. WHITE, D.D.; J. P. WHITNEY, B.D., D.C.L- 
No 1.—SELECT PASSAGES FROM 
JOSEPHUS, TACITUS, SUETONIUS, 
DIO CASSIUS. 


lilustrative of. Christianity in the First Century. 
Arranged by H. J. WHITE, D,D. 


No. 2.—SELECTIONS FROM 
MATTHEW PARIS. oa. 

No. 3.—SELECTICNS FROM 
GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS. 9a. 


A NEW SERIES. 

STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. 
ESSAYS, LITURGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL. 

By J. WICKHAM LEGG, D.Litt., F.S.A. Cloth 
boards, 5s, net. 

The Enalish Historical Review says :—‘ Scholars and 
antiquaries will thank Dr Legg for the service he has 
done by making these studies more widely known.” 
FRENCH CATHOLICS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., 
Chaplain of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. Cloth 
boards, 5s, net. 

These biographical sketches, beginning with figures 
like Lamennaisand Lacordaire, and ending with Loisy 
und Duchesne, who are still with us, illustrate in an 
—* manner the recent history of the French 

‘burch. 


AN ABBOT OF VEZELAY. 
By ROSE GRAHAM, F.R.Hist.S. 
trations. Cloth boards, 3s, 6d. net. 

The Westwinster Gazette says :—‘‘ His career bristles 
with interdicts, excommunications, appeals to Rome, 
and struggles in which he showed himself to be very 
distinctly a member of the Church militant.” 

THE CHALLENGE OF 

THE UNIVERSE. 

A Popular Re-statement of the Argument from 
Design. By the Rev. CHARLES J. SHEBEARE, 
M.A., Author of ‘ Religion in an Age of Doubt,’ 
&ec. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement says :—‘‘ A clear and 
useful exposition, with an enlightened appreciation 
of the modern point of view.” 


THE PROBLEM OF CREATION. 
An Attempt to Define the Character and Trend of 
the Cosmic Process. By the Right Rev, J. E. 
MERCER, D.D. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 
Prof. BONNEY says:—‘‘ This is a remarkable book, 
fromits frankness, thoroughness, and clearness of 
thought and expression.” 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES OF PHILO. 
Now first Translated from the old Latin Version by 
M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., F.B.A. Cloth boards, 
8s. 6d. net. 
A first century document of great importance, now 
made accessible to English readers for the first time. 
The Times Literary Supplement says :—‘‘ Terse and 
plain as a popular handbook should be, this edition is 
eminently scholarly.” 
A complete List of the Series may be had post free. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
LONDON: 68, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1. 


And of all Booksellers. Lists post free on application 
Inquiries respectfully invited. 


With 8 Illus- 
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REMINISCENCES & REFLECTICNS 
OF A MiD AND LATE VICTORIAN 
By ERNEST BELFORT BAX. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book offers a unique sketch of men, manners 
and movements from the sixties of the last century to 
the present time, as seen through the author’s personal 
experience and outlook. 


MACEDONIA 
By T. R. GEORGEVITCH, D.Phil. 
Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

“* Mr. Georgevitch’s well-written book should be read 
by all who are interested in Balkan history, even 
though they may not approve all his arguments nor 
accept all his conclusions.”—The Times. 

“The book contains a vast amount of valuable his- 
torical matter worthy of the student’s attention.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


THREE ASPECTS OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
| EMILE VANDERVELDE. Translated by 
JEAN E. H. FINDLAY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘“*A valuable and original series of notes on revolu- 
tionary Russia.”— Daily News. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOLUTION 
By H. E. HYDE. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
** Mr. Hyde sketches in confident detail the machinery 
for an international Parliament to rule and police the 
world—after the war.”—Atheneum. 


WARS AND TREATIES, 1815-1914 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 2s, net. [2nd Edition. 
“An invaluable vade mecum. Its pages offer in 
accessible and easily intelligible form the necessary 
minimum of international informatiun.”—New Aurope. 


ENGLAND AND INDIA 
By Rev. R. GORDON MILBURN. 
Crown 8vo, 28 6d. net. 
The author, who has spent twelve years in India, 
deals with the political problems of the day. 


A LEVY ON CAPITAL 
By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 
Crown 8vo,'cloth, 2s. 6d. net. ; paper, ls. 6d. net. 
The book contains facts and figures of value and 
interest to those who object, as well as to those who 
endorse the author’s maia conclusions. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY 
By Rev. WALLER J. CAREY, Chaplain R.N. 
Feap. 8vo, 28. net. 

In this book the author attempts to examine honestly 
and truthfully the ideas which underlie the popular 
phrases—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. He finds a real 
divine quality in them, but points out how liable they 
are to abuse. 


WE MODERNS: fnigmas and Guesses. 
By EDWARD MOORE. Fecap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“These aphorisms seldom fail to say something sug- 
gestive....the writer has turned a really penetrating 
eye upon modern problems.”— The Times. 
“IT do most contidently recommend this book to the 
general reader.” — West minster Gazette. 


WORKHOUSE CHARACTERS 
By Mrs. M. W. NEVINSON, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
It is a superb genre picture. One or two of the 
flashes from this strange, generally unknown world are 
positive sparks from life. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE: 
The Problem of the Conscientious Objector. 
By Prof A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D. 
Crown ‘8vo, paper covers, 1. 6d. net. - 
**We can imagine no statement of case better suited 
to overcome the prejudice avd win the assent of Chris- 
tian minds.”—Labour Leader. 


THE HOUR AND THE CHURCH: 


An Appeal to the Church of England. 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN. Fcap.8vo, 28. net. 
Written under an urgent sense of the quickened 
interest in religion and the renewed hope of a spiritual 
revival present in men’s minds. 


CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH 
Reprinted from ‘ Progress in Language.’ By Prof. 
OTTO JESPERSEN. Crowu 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“A brilliant and suggestive essay on the contem- 
porary evolution of English grammar.”—The Times. 


THE TREASURES OF COAL TAR 
By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
F.LC. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 2nd Impression. 
“ Written in simple language, we turn from the 
erusal of this excellent work rather awed by the 
tremendous universal importance of products which 
once were used chiefly to paint fences.” 7 
Liverpool Courier. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.). 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND THE DRINK PROBLEM .. ee ee eo 296 ‘ than once affirmed his strong belief In 
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THE PLAY-SCENE IN ‘HAMLET’ RESTORED: I. LOCK AND KEY, BY would gravely prejudice the future by its re- 

J. Dover WILSON ss ss ne wee 808 stricted membership. Mr. Balfour, speaking as 
| Foreign Secretary, has also referred to a League 

THE WORLD OF INDUSTRY :— of Nations in terms which imply acceptance. It 
a a eae ila 0 pl oka hl has, moreover, been indicated that the question 
TRADE BOARDS AND INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS ... se ra -. 318 is being fully considered by the Foreign Office. 

A Commission appointed by the French Govern- 

ART AND LIFE :— ment has formulated the principles upon which 
DIGGERS OF OLD, By A. E. L. ja on a “ -. 809 a League of Nations should be based, and is 

exploring the problem in all its many aspects. 

ADVENTURES IN BOOKS, sy Inpicaron.. .. ..  . at And, what is highly important, Viscount Grey 

has again broken silence. It will be remembered 

REVIEWS :— that Viscount Grey first broke silence after he 
Two PORTS. me ne nena BIB left office by contributing an Introduction to the 
Se Te ay eS ee volume of President Wilson’s essays published by 
ie en ce The Atheneum under the title of ‘America and 
AKwionTorARBY.. 2 0. swe ws Freedom.’ In a sense his pamphlet on the 

League of Nations published by the Oxford 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS ~ + BRL 88 University Press is a logical complement to the 


= = eee Introduction. Its simple directness of argument 
embodies a logic which is unassailable. Viscount 
iia: Grey realizes that a League calls for “ some 
| | limitation upon the national action” of each 
| | State. This is the crux of the question. The 


pamphlet does not, as a matter of fact, carry us 


Announcements. | much further, so far as its arguments are con- 





cerned, and Viscount Grey’s conception of a 

| League of Nations is not so constructive and 
| thoroughgoing as we should have liked. It will 

Copies of th hl * Capi | iti 

opies of the pamphiet on — Lapi- | nevertheless be valuable ammunition in the 
| 


cities oat Dinas” ome te armoury of supporters of a League. 





obtained from ‘The Atheneum’ | THE War Cabinet system has recently come in 
for a good deal of criticism, and in the House of 


| Literature Department, Price 2d., Lords on June 19 Lord Midleton led an attack 


post free. upon it. Lord Curzon pictured the War Cabinet 

| | in glowing colours, and even compared its meet- 

, | | ings to an Oriental Durbar. His apologia is 
| * * * unlikely to convince the thinking public that it 


| is a good instrument of government, however 
| A volume of essays reprinted from | desirable for the prosecution of the War. The 
| proposal to set up a Home Affairs Committee is : 
| The Atheneum, entitled ‘ The | a move in the right direction, but it would be a 
| oe | mistake to attribute great importance to it. So 
| Meaning of Reconstruction,’ is in far as is known, it will consist of the Heads of 
: certain Departments, but it does not appear that 
oo Se will incinde any members of the War Cabinet 
published. | This is a serious omission, as on all questions 
| where there is difference of opinion it will be 
reduced to the level of a debating society, and 
i _—_—___- — decisions will either not be taken, or will be taken 
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by the War Cabinet, which cannot be ex- - 


pected to give close attention to domestic 
questions. 


THE rumours regarding the probable recom- 
mendations of the Luxury Tax Committee are, 
to say the least, disquieting. It seems clear 
now that Mr. Bonar Law introduced the pro- 
posal to tax luxuries as an afterthought, and that 
it was made without any consideration of the 
difficulties involved. There are dangers in two 
directions. In the first place, the obvious 
difficulty of defining what is meant by a luxury 
may lead to an unjustifiable extension of the 
term to cover articles of use, and thereby to 
spread the incidence of the new tax over the 
whole body of consumers. Secondly, there is a 
danger that the luxury tax may be a back door 
to Protection. The Government might do worse 
than drop the proposal altogether. 


FOLLOWING upon the amendment to substitute 
600 hours a year between the ages of 14 and 16 
for 320 hours a year attendance at continuation 
classes between the ages of 14 and 18, Mr. Fisher 
made concessions to the opponents of Clause 10 
of the Education Bill. Compulsory school atten- 
dance between the ages of 16 and 18 is to be 
postponed for seven years ; and Local Education 
Authorities may reduce the hours of attendance 
from 320 to 280 a year. 


Tue Trade Boards Bill has now been read a 
second time and has been referred to Grand 
Committee. The proposal to proceed to set up 
Trade Boards by special orders, instead of by 
means of a Provisional Order Bill, met with some 
criticism, and was the point on which opponents 
of the Bill fastened. Mr. Holt, in seconding the 
motion for the rejection of the Bill, made the 
Naive statement that “‘ what was wanted was 
more machinery for keeping wages down in an 
amicable manner rather than up”! The Em- 
ployers’ Parliamentary Council, that echo of a 
bygone age, has entered on a campaign of 
misrepresentation, which is hardly likely, how- 
ever, to injure the prospects of the Bill. The 
main provisions of the Bill are dealt with else- 
where in this issue, as also is the important 
Memorandum by the Minister of Reconstruction 
and the Minister of Labour on Industrial Councils 
and Trade Boards. 


OVER two years ago a number of Committees 
were appointed by the Board of Trade to consider 
the question of the position of certain of our 
industries after the War. Their Reports pro- 
vided part of the raw material on which Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee on Industrial 
and Commercial Policy worked. Four of the 
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Reports, dealing respectively with the Textile, 
Iron and Steel, Electrical, and Engineering 
Trades, have now been published (Cd. 9070-73), 
The personnel of the Committees is interesting, 
So far as we can see, the Committees were entivaly 
composed of employers and business men— 
except in the case of the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee, upon which sat Mr. John Hodge as the 
sole representative of Labour! It would appear 
that the Board of Trade holds the view that 
workpeople are not interested in or affected by 
the position of the trade in which they are 
employed. We think that Labour has claims to 
equal representation on all Committees of this 
kind. The present Reports, which make recom- 
mendations for the future over the heads of the 
people employed in four important groups of 
trades, represent the views of employers. The 
Reports are worth consideration as they indicate 
the lines along which business men are thinking. 
They are in favour of State regulation of the 
course of trade by means of licences, tariffs, 
anti-dumping legislation, and so forth. Whether 
the motive behind the recommendations is 
punishment of the Germans or Protection, the 
Reports in general are an application of the 
Paris Resolutions. 


In March, 1917, Part I. of the Report of the 
Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee was pub- 
lished (Cd. 8506, 3d.), and upon it was based the 
Corn Production Act. The full Report of the 
Committee has now been issued as a Blue Book 
(Cd. 9079, 1s. 3d.), together with a volume 
summarizing the evidence taken before it 
(Cd. go8o, 1s. 3d.). Both volumes are deserving 
of close attention, and we hope to deal with them 
at greater length next month. 


THE Maternity Bill has been subjected to a 
good deal of criticism by Major Astor and Mr. 
J. W. Hills on the ground that it may sidetrack 
a Ministry of Health Bill. These Unionist mem- 
bers are to be congratulated on the stand they 
have taken. If there were more members of the 
House of Commons with the same enthusiasm 
for a Public Health Service, the Government 
would be compelled to take action. 


THE Report of the Whitley Committee on 
Conciliation and Arbitration (Cd. gogg, 1d.) is 
interesting in its definite repudiation of com- 
pulsory arbitration. ‘The Committee has frankly 
recognized the futility of any attempt to impose 
industrial peace, though it would welcome a 
development of conciliation machinery. The 
Report recommends the establishment of an 
Arbitration and Conciliation Council some- 
thing on-the lines of the Committee on 
Production. 
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The Gospel of Output. 


HEN the cost of the War is measured 

W in pounds sterling it assumes propor- 

tions which make the mind reel. The 
fact that the National Debt may amount to 
eight thousand millions of pounds sterling 
at the end of the War has led to a demand 
for the increased productivity of industry. 
‘The importance of recovering and as far as 
possible expanding our foreign markets has 
influenced opinion towards the same end. Hence 
the monotonously repeated cry for output, and 
yet more output. Whilst we do not believe that 
the salvation of the British Empire rests primarily 
upon the volume of its economic activities, we 
should agree that the material ravages of war 
must be made good by industrial effort in the 
days of peace which are to come, and that 
the economic system should contribute an im- 
portant element to national and _ imperial 
well-being. | 

The gospel of Output, however, is likely to 
run the nation into grave danger. ‘The enormous 
growth of repetition work during the War, and 
the amazing degree to which the dilution and 
substitution of labour have been introduced, in 
order to meet the gigantic demands for munitions 
of war of all kinds, have dazzled the eyes of 
people until the gospel of Output has become 
an obsession. We are here concerned, not with 
the over-emphasis which we believe to be placed 
upon the production of material wealth as an 
end in itself, but with the misguided nature of 
the demand for greater and greater productivity. 
The cardinal error of the Output school is that in 
its fever it has concentrated upon quantitative 
production and disregarded the qualitative aspect. 
It visualizes our future trade in terms of the 
number of engines and machines exported. It 
conceives the function of commercial travellers 
abroad as being to sell the greatest possible 
quantity of different lines, so as to flood foreign 
markets with more goods than our commercial 
competitors. 

There is a sort of spurious satisfaction in the 
prospect of Great Britain pouring forth an ever- 
increasing stream of commodities, but the simple 
and crude programme of the disciples of Output 
is*probably the way to economic ruin. Those 
who urge the imperative need for a progressive 
increase of productivity pay too little attention 
to the facts of the situation. Most people will 
‘agree that a good deal of simplification of patterns 


and varieties of products is desirable. But this 
process of simplification, in conjunction with the 
objective of the large market, means standardiza- 
tion, which in its turn means the specialization 
and subdivision of labour. ‘These processes 
are accompanied also by a specialization and 
subdivision of skill, which gives ample oppor- 
tunities of employment to those possessing little 
training ; and a large volume of work under these 
conditions can well be performed—given the 
necessary skilled direction—by people of little 
experience and education. 

Great Britain is a small country with a small 
population, compared with that of many coun- 
tries. And it is a questionable policy to convert 
our industrial system into one which will not 
make the fullest possible use of the experience 
and skill of the industrial population. It is 
generally recognized that the British worker is 
unequalled in craftsmanship. To throw this 
away, and to attempt to enter into direct com- 
petition with nations which by the aid of sheer 
numbers could beat us hollow in mass pro- 
duction, especially of low-grade goods, is, indeed, 
to throw away the accumulated wisdom of a 
century and a half and to court disaster. It is 
to move backward instead of forward. 

The world is being rapidly industrialized. 
Japan is taking great strides, and her cheap, even 
if inexperienced, labour will become a formidable 
competitor in the field of large-scale production. 
And what of the teeming millions of India and 
China? Already they have their factories. It 
can hardly be doubted that these will multiply. 
The range of their production will, of course, be 
narrow, through the lack of skill and experience 
of the workers. But within the limits they will 
themselves choose, they will be competitors with 
British labour. The advantages of greater skill 
will be offset by the greater volume of cheap and 
docile labour available. 

It must be remembered that whilst, other things 
being equal, people will buy in the cheapest 
market, the cheapest market is not necessarily 
the best market if other things are not equal. 
And it cannot be gainsaid that the success of 
British commerce in the past has been in con- 
siderable measure due to the superiority of 
British goods. The quality of our production has 
been a factor of incalculable value, and there is 
no reason to believe that it will not be an element 
of importance in the future. It may be fully 
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admitted that we need an increase in the 
quantity of production of some commodities— 


houses are a notable illustration. But with . 


regard to many the necessity for greater output 
is in part due to the unsatisfactory quality of 
the things that are produced. Boots may be 
cited as an example. Moreover, there are many 
commodities in which a high standard of quality 
is indispensable—gauges and machine tools, for 
example. 


For this country, with its unrivalled industrial 
experience, deliberately to set out upon a policy 
which would put it on the same level as nations 
at the beginning of their modern industrial 
history is clearly the most shortsighted folly. 
In Germany the advantages of her relatively 
advanced stage of economic development are 
being to some extent realized. The literature of 
the Werkbund movement is sufficient evidence of 
the trend of German opinion; and the German 
press during the War has contained many refer- 
ences to the question of qualitative, as distinct 
from merely quantitative, production. It is 
interesting moreover to note that the Germans 
have translated and made much use of the 
literature and proceedings of the Design and 
Industries Association in order to push their own 
Werkbund. It is also ‘significant that at the 
annual meeting of the latter in 1916 Dr. Jaeckh, 
a prominent German expansionist, lectured on 


‘The Werkbund and Mitteleuropa.’ 


It is tolerably clear that the idea is taking 
root in Germany that quality of production is as 
essential as quantity, and that her interest lies 
in taking the fullest possible advantage of the 
scientific knowledge and experience which in half 
a century have made her one of the chief industrial 
nations of the world. British industry has never 
seriously taken the long view, except when it has 
looked backward. At the present time there is a 
"wotig danger that the wrong morals will be drawn 

rom the industrial development during the War, 
and that the need for productivity to make good 
the ravages of the War will destroy our sense of 
proportion. 


Whilst one result of the War will probably 
be to strengthen the movement amongst nations 
towards self-sufficiency and a varied economic 
life, there can be no doubt that such a tendency 
will not succeed in obliterating broad differences 
between highly developed and lowly developed 
industrial countries. The desirable thing would 
be for highly skilled and highly trained industrial 
communities with a rich experience behind them 
to devote themselves especially to high-grade 
work in which their advantages would be fully 
used, rather than to low-grade mass production, 
for which less experienced countries are relatively 
better fitted. 
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Reconstruction and the 
Drink Problem. 


T has been the first aim of The Atheneum: 
[« define the end to the realization of which 

any true Reconstruction must be directed : 
that end is Freedom. It nas been a secondary 
aim to observe and study for use in pursuing 
this great end any novel experience in adminis- 
tration which the War has given us. Of such 
experiences none is more valuable than the 
work of the Central (Liquor Traffic) Control 
Board. 

The drink problem before the War had been 
the subject of such prolonged and bitter 
controversy that, although every reasonable 
politician admitted the evils of drunkenness and 
the possibilities of lessening it by State action, 
no one was anxious to touch the sore spot again. 
Successive attempts to deprive the brewers’ 
property and. the publicans’ occupation of their 
value had left those classes in a stronger rather 
than a weaker position than before. ‘The remedy 
of prohibition seemed impracticable to many, and 
extreme to most moderate people. The possi- 
bilities of State regulation had not been ex- 
plored, and the policy of State purchase had only 
a small following. The three years’ experience 
of the Central Control Board has put the problem 
on an entirely new footing. 

The Centrol Control Board was not established, 
and has not attempted, to solve the general 
problem. Its special and limited object was to 
take such measures as were needed to counteract 
the ill-effects of intemperance on _ national 
efficiency. Hence the value of its experience. 
Had it been the outcome of some Temperance 
Reform Bill, embodying some very controversial 
political policy, it would have been subject to the 
same sort of suspicion, the heir of the same 
feuds, as previous measures of that kind. But 
it was not; its establishment was as purely a 
war measure as the Munitions of War Acts, and 
it intervened only in those areas where the 
military and naval authorities, or the authorities 
responsible for the output of munitions, requested 
its help. Thus its record affords as impartial a 
test as human affairs allow of the possibilities of 
preventing intemperance by Government regu- 
lation stopping short of prohibition. Its achieve- 
ments and its limitations are equally instructive. 
If it should prove in the event that the Board, 
aiming only at efficiency, has incidentally found 
(and demonstrated in practice) the solution of the 
drink problem, the experience would be charac- 
teristically English. 
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The achievements of the Board are too 
numerous to be recapitulated here, and in any 
case are well known. The reduction by 75 per 
cent in the number of convictions for drunkenness 
in the Metropolitan area, in spite of the tempta- 
tions to which large numbers of soldiers on leave, 
staying in or passing through London, are 
naturally subject, is typical. The regulation of 
drinking hours and practices has been brought 
into line with the teaching of physiological 
science ; the sale of drink of excessive strength 
has been checked ; an immense impetus has been 
given to the provision of food and non-intoxicants 
in convenient and healthy conditions ; incentives 
to intemperance, such as treating, credit, and 
commission on sales of alcohol, have been stopped. 
Where scientific knowledge as a basis for action 
was lacking, research has been instituted, and as 
a basis for further inquiry the Board has given 
us that brilliant piece of popularization, ‘ Alcohol, 
its Influence on the Human Organism.’ All the 
indications on which we rely for gauging the 
extent of the drink problem point to the same 
conclusion. Intemperance has been reduced to 
limits that would have seemed impossible before 
the War ; no one is the worse for the change, and 
tens of thousands are the better for it. Is there 
any one who sincerely believes that a reversion 
to the status quo is desirable, any one who really 
desires to multiply drunkenness fourfold—for 
that is really what it means? If the ‘“ Trade ” 
had been able and willing to safeguard the public 
interest without Government intervention, it 
would have done so in the national emergency of 
the War ; having failed then, it is not to be trusted 
in the easier circumstances of peace, and its 
opposition, should it decide to oppose a con- 
tinuance of control, would be revealed as the 
narrowest anti-social self-interest. 

The limitations of the Control Board’s work 
are as instructive as its achievements. In a 
memorandum submitted to the Government by 
them in December, 1916, the Board stated that 
they “‘ are convinced that, though there has been 
great improvement, further substantial progress 
is attainable. The successful prosecution of the 
War is still being hampered by excessive con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor.” The limits of 
“a policy of restriction, unaccompanied by 
fundamental reorganization of the Trade,” have 


been reached. 

“In many areas,” it was stated, “‘ and those the areas in 
which excessive drinking is most prejudicial to efficiency, 
the Orders now in force admittedly do not and cannot 
produce their full effect on account of the inherent difficulty, 
under present conditions and with the Trade as now con- 
stituted, of securing the compliance of the public and the 
Trade. The pressure of competition in the Trade, aggra- 
vated as it is by a redundancy of public-houses, has made it 
difficult for licensees to employ measures of restraint, which 
may have the result of irritating customers and diverting 
trade to competing houses.” 


” 
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In four districts onl y—districts in which the influx 
of a new population made ordinary measures 
quite ineffective—did the Board feel justified in 
proceeding to “ a fundamental reorganization of 
the Trade”’ by a policy of purchase. It was 
their experience where they adopted this policy, 
in Carlisle, Gretna, Invergordon, and Enfield 
Lock, that led them to recommend a policy of 
national purchase in the memorandum referred 
to above. 

The advantages which the Board derived from 
purchase have been summarized by a member 
as follows: Freedom to suppress swiftly and 
permanently all redundant and _ undesirable 
licences ; the elimination of private interest in 
the sale of liquor; a closer regard to the law; 
economy in business management ; a free hand 
to effect reform suited to local requirements ; 
the association of local progressive opinion with 
the control of the drink trade. Thus in the 
Carlisle and Gretna districts the Board was able 
to cancel in a few months a number of “on” 
licences that at the pre-war rate would have 
taken twenty-four years to suppress. The 
managers in charge were given a fixed salary 
instead of having their livelihood depend on 
pushing the sale of alcoholic drink. They were 
under no temptation to break, or permit breaches 
of, the laws and regulations designed to prevent 
excess ; on the contrary, their livelihood and 
prospects of promotion were dependent on a 
strict observance of them. Economy was 
achieved by the suppression of 75 out of 201 
licences, and by the concentration of production 
and bottling. A higher standard of administra- 
tion was asked of a State-owned system, and a 
much keener criticism of defects was directed 
against it ; so far from resenting this attitude as 
unreasonable, the Board welcomed it, and ap- 
pointed a local advisory committee to assist it 
in raising the administration of the new public 
service until it satisfied the highest standard of 
public opinion. 

To summarize the experience of the Board, 
then, excessive drinking can be reduced by 
appropriate regulation to something like a quarter 
of its pre-war extent ; the chief obstacle to such 
regulation is the private interest in drink ; the 
extinction of this private interest by State 
purchase makes possible new and more effective 
safeguards, and, by permitting a complete 
reorganization of the Trade, effects an immediate 
economy in labour and capital. Now we have 
the reports of the committees appointed last 
year to consider the financial terms on which 
State purchase might be effected.* These de- 
monstrate that there is no financial difficulty in 
the operation. The English Committee recom- 


* Cd. go42. Price gd. 
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mend (and in essentials the Scotch and Irish 
Committees support them) that the pre-war value 
of the Trade be established by ascertaining the 
average pre-war commercial profit, and multi- 
plying it by an appropriate number of years’ 
purchase for each interest acquired; that the 
value so established be scaled down, when the 
actual payment is made, in proportion to the 
general depreciation of capital values between 
1914 and the time of payment; that payment 
be made.in Government stock, except in the case 
of small amounts in cash ; and that proper com- 
pensation be paid for loss of employment. 
Control would be taken at an early date, after 
which the Trade would be carried on on Govern- 
ment account ; but the valuation, purchase, and 
transfer would be carried through at leisure by a 
statutory Purchasing Body, with a special tribunal 
to settle all disputed claims. The transaction 
would be a big one, involving interests of a 
pre-war value of perhaps 350,000,000/. for 
England and Wales, or 500,000,000/. for the 
United Kingdom; but the problem is no 
more complicated, and contains no questions 
of principle more difficult of solution, than 
the problem that lawyers and accountants face 
and solve every time an industrial ‘ combine ” 
is formed. 

Now, if national efficiency is needed in war, it 
is no less necessary in the period of Reconstruc- 
tion. If the hindrance to it that preventible 
intemperance involves is bad in war, it will be 
equally bad in the difficult period after the War. 
For consider: not only will all the dislocation 
involved in demobilizing and resettling army, 
navy, and war-workers—half the wage-earning 
population of the country—have to be faced, but 
an accumulation of social problems neglected 
during the War will claim attention. And the 
temper in which the country will come to this 
accumulation of problems will be difficult. The 
comparative unity of aim, the willingness to 
subordinate private to public interests, the 
capacity for effort and sacrifice that an obvious 
danger evokes, will have gone ; in their place will 
be the reaction after the long strain of war, the 
exacting claims of those who have suffered and 
made sacrifices during the War, the confusion of 
aims that current discussion of Reconstruction is 
already revealing, and the economic strain that 
will make itself felt as soon as the artificial 
stimulus of war is withdrawn. Add to this that 
the political future is a blank, since the Recon- 
struction Government will be elected on a new 
franchise in new constituencies by a new and 
inexperienced class of voters. Will any one 
who considers these things wish to restore 
the Public House to its old place in the indus- 
trial and political order? Industrial efficiency 


and social order alike demand a control of 
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the Trade that is impossible under private: 
ownership. 

State purchase, it should be noted, does not 
raise the general question of State Socialism, 
since the Trade is one in which free enterprise 
was not permitted before the War ; it was carried 
on by a limited class under Government licences, 
so that the piecemeal extinction of licences merely 
enhanced the value of those that remain. The 
Parties can all combine in supporting State 
purchase. 


A final word may be permitted on the broader 
economic aspects of the problem, since the 
committees whose reports are referred to above 
were precluded by their terms of reference from 
considering anything but the technical terms of 
transfer. 

State purchase would help to “pay for 
the War” in five ways at least. First, it 
would secure for the community the enhanced 
value of the Trade due to the War ; brewers’ 
profits are estimated at 50,000,000/. a year in 
excess of the pre-war standard. Secondly, it 
would permit the sale or utilization for other 
purposes of some 30,000 redundant public-houses, 
and the release for more productive work of 
30,000 staffs. At Carlisle one such public-house 
has been converted into a Trades Hall. In the 
third place, it would save a large number of 
unnecessary cross-freights—and the railways, in 
the condition tney will be in at the end of the 
War, will need all the relief they can be given. 
In the fourth place, there are few industries 
which offer greater opportunities of economy by 
concentrating production. Few breweries are 
worked to their full capacity. Probably one- 
fourth of the present breweries could, with the 
necessary adaptations and extensions, supply the 
full normal needs of the country ; the remaining 
three-quarters could be closed and sold, with an 
enormous saving of overhead expenses. Finally, 
the efficiency of every industry and every 
district of the country would be increased by 
anything that lessened intemperance. If the 
Carlisle and Gretna district experience may be 
taken as typical, the economies that may be 
expected on the first four counts would be a 
material contribution to the cost of Recon- 
struction. The contribution on the last count, the 
effect which a solution of the drink problem 
would have on national efficiency generally, is 
incalculable. And, if we were to lose on the 
transaction instead of gaining, State purchase 
would still be a desirable measure of Recon- 
struction, since it would give us in every village 
and in every quarter of every town a true 
public house, that bore some resemblance to 
Mr. Chesterton’s idealization of the present 
dismal institution. 
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Experiments in State Control. 


II. CotTron.* 


industry the Government came to exercise 

and develop its control because it was 
concerned to secure the necessary supplies for 
the army. It was primarily as a customer that 
the State intervened. In the case of cotton the 
circumstances were different, for most of the raw 
material of the trade is used for civilian orders, 
and not for the needs of the army or the needs 
of the Allies. The Government was interested 
in the fortunes of the industry because it was 
responsible for the maintenance of the economic 
life of the country during the War with the 
minimum of disturbance. Hence, whereas the 
Department that administers the system of 
control in the woollen industry is the War 
Office, the Department that discharges the 
same functions in the case of cotton is the 
Board of Trade. 

Last year it became evident that the supply 

of raw cotton would be deficient, and that action 
was necessary both to prevent a perilous increase 
in price and to make certain that such supplies as 
were available were fairly distributed. 
_ For the first purpose the Board of Trade found 
it necessary in June of last year to close the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange for a week, and to 
impose certain drastic conditions on its dealings. 
For some months speculative trading in futures 
was prohibited altogether. The price of cotton 
is now regulated by a Committee of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association which meets every day, and 
fixes a price based on the price in America, with 
allowance for transport, insurance, and a reason- 
able profit for the broker. Nobody is allowed 
to sell cotton at more than 5 per cent above this 
price. This part of the scheme is virtually 
administered by the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The Cotton Control Board was set up at the 
end of June. It contains sixteen members. The 
Employers’ Associations have 6 representatives, 
the trade unions 4, the Board of Trade 2 (one of 
them Prof. Chapman, the historian of the cotton 
industry) ; the Liverpool Cotton Association, the 
Manchester Cotton Association, and the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce a member apiece. 
The Chairman, Sir Herbert Dixon, is the Chair- 
man of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ Association. 
Thus the: commercial interests, which are not 


I: the case of the woollen and worsted 








* The first article, on ‘The Control of Wool,’ appeared in 
The Atheneum for May. 
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represented on the Woollen Control Board, have 
three representatives on the Control Board for 
Cotton. 

The first duty of the Board on its appointment 
was to prevent the dissipation of the stocks of 
raw cotton already in the country during the 
interval necessary for taking stock of the whole 
situation. This it did by means of its 
licensing machinery. Nobody was allowed to 
buy cotton without a licence, and the Board only 
gave licences to buy cotton at Liverpool to 
spinners who had less than a fortnight’s supply 
in stock. Spinners in these circumstances were 
allowed to buy enough for one week’s consump- 
tion. The result of this arrangement was to 
encourage the purchase of cotton on c.i.f. terms. 
Meanwhile the Board had time to consider its 
general policy and the most satisfactory method 
of regulating consumption. The method on 
which it decided was that of restricting the use 
of machinery. 

The first census taken by the Board showed 
that there was a shortage of American cotton, but 
no immediate shortage of Egyptian cotton. A 
check might be put on the consumption of 
American cotton either by putting the American 
trade on short time or by restricting the ma- 
chinery to be used in each mill. The one method 
would be more economical from the point of view 
of coal, the other more economical from the point 
of view of man-power. Finally, the second 
method was adopted. Spinners using American 
cotton were allowed to run only a certain 
percentage of their spindles, while spinners using 
Egyptian cotton were allowed to run all their 
machinery on condition of paying a levy on 
all spindles run in excess of the limit imposed on 
the spinners using American cotton. The case 
of the manufacturers was more difficult because 
most spinners spin either fine or coarse cotton, 
but there is no similarly hard-and-fast line between 
manufacturers. But the Board was ultimately 
able to introduce a working scheme of dis- 
crimination, and the manufacturers are now 
treated like the spinners. Looms employed 
entirely on the finer counts may be worked to 
their full capacity, levies being imposed on all 
manufacturers who use more than 60 per cent 
of their machinery. The scale of levies has been 
altered from time to time. 

The fund so accumulated is used as an un- 
employment fund for the maintenance of the 
workpeople who are out of employment in con- 
sequence of these restrictions. ‘To put it roughly, 
the Egyptian spinners who are doing well pay 
for the unemployment in the factories of the 
spinners of Oldham. The funds are administered 
by the trade unions, who issue the unemployment 
pay to all recipients, whether they are trade 
unionists or not. The employer certifies that 
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the workman or the workwoman is unemployed 
in consequence of the restrictions, and the trade 
union secretary hands over the allowance. 


The scale of pay draws no distinction between 
one kind of worker and another. Men are paid 
25s. a week; women 15s. a week; a half-time 
child 6s.; and there is an allowance of 1s. for 
each child too young to work. Thus the man 
who normally receives 3/. or 4/. a week is paid 
on the same scale as the weaver earning perhaps 
less than half his wages. 

Two methods of reorganizing the factory time- 
table to carry out this programme were discussed. 
One was the method of discharging a certain 
proportion of the workpeople in each mill; the 
other that of “ playing off” the workpeople in 
rotation, one week in three. Employers and 
workpeople in the different districts decide for 
themselves. In the great majority of cases they 
have chosen the second. 

The scheme is interesting and important from 
many points of view. It recognizes the solidarity 
of the industry, and the common obligations of 
all sections. It recognizes also the responsibility 
of the industry as a whole for the men and women 
whom it needed yesterday and will need to- 
morrow, but does not need to-day. It recognizes 
the trade union as the proper authority for 
administering such a scheme. To have secured 
the public recognition by a leading industry of 
these three principles is an event of great 
significance and importance in our industrial 
history. 

The work of the Board has given great satis- 
faction in Lancashire. It has saved the self- 
respect of the workman. An interesting comment 
was published in a recent report of the Burnley 
Weavers’ Association :— 

“Never until last year had we-passed through a serious 
depression in the cotton trade without some of us having to 
be maintained by charity. How fiercely we hated it, and 
how healthy and righteous was that hate! Behold it 
disappear. ... Although we have for six months been deprived 
of the opportunity of earning sufficient to enable us to live, 
we still stand undegraded. No inquisition into our private 
affairs ; no impertinent questions to boil our passions ; no 
Prince of Wales’s Relief Fund. And the secret? Just the 
Cotton Control Fund. ...The Cotton Control Board is better 
than the Prince of Wales’s Relief Fund; the system of 
benefits for all is better than that of benefits for some ; and 
the payment of benefits by representatives of the Association 
is better than the supply of food tickets by voluntary helpers. 
That we should ever return to our former state of dependency 
upon charity seems to us unnecessary, for there are a number 
of ways in which during a period of unemployment the 
workers in every trade can be maintained without 
humiliation.” 


Certain modifications were announced last 
month— among others, the abolition of the 
rotatory system. The Board agreed, in reply to 
representations from the workpeople, to post- 
pone this change for six weeks. 
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A Programme for the 


Dockers. 
Pe to the War casual labour was one of 


our worst industrial sores. ‘The existence 

of a large number of semi-unemployed and 
semi-unemployable people who eked out a pre- 
carious livelihood was a constant menace to the 
standard of life of the working population as a 
whole, and intensified the evils of slumdom on 
the one hand, and of sweating on the other. 
During the War casual labour has practically 
disappeared, but it will return with all its 
concomitant evils if the conditions from which 
it arises exist after the War. ‘The problem is 
particularly important at the docks. Before the 
War there was a scheme of decasualization in 
operation at the Liverpool Docks, worked through 
the Employment Exchanges. But the question 
has not been tackled generally. 

In the past, however, casual labour has been 
conceived as a problem of administration; it 
has not been viewed from the standpoint of the 
docker. It is a condition of success of any 
measure that it meets with the dockers’ approval. 
It is safe to say that the docker will not be 
attracted by a complicated scheme, understood 
only by a few State officials. Moreover, the 
present generation of dock labourers can hardly 
be blamed for looking coldly upon a process which 
would regularize their employment, even to the 
extent of a six-day working week. And future 
generations may properly protect themselves 
against excessive work of a heavy kind by 
declining the routine of the factory worker. 
Again, any interference with gangs of labourers 
who work together and know one another by the 
introduction of new men from other squads to 
take the place of absentees will, as a regular 
practice, be resented. Further, the temper of 
the dockers is against any scheme which might 
be described as bureaucratic, and we must bear 
in mind the development of organization amongst 
dock workers. 

If there is one thing more certain than another 
it is that the question of casual labour at docks 
and wharves cannot be dealt with unless the 
dribble of men to work of this kind can be 
stopped. It is fundamental that the supply of 
labour should be controlled. If a scheme were 
put into operation it would be necessary to lay 
down who were inside and who were outside it, 
and in doing so the admission of all who had the 
slightest claims could hardly be denied. Many 
who previously worked at the docks have met 
their deaths during the War. Others may 

refer to stay in the army; others again may 

nd more congenial employment. The problem, 
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therefore, may not be so unmanageable as it 
would appear at first sight. On the other hand, 
it must be open to all who have at one time or 
another worked at the docks to claim the right 
to return, at any rate within a specified period 
of time. 

After that time the supply of labour would 
need to be controlled. There would be a gradual 
diminution of numbers by death and by change 
of occupation. The inflow would need to be 
regulated to maintain, or, if circumstances 
required it, to increase or decrease the total 
number of employed. Many skilled trades in the 
past have endeavoured by a system of appren- 
ticeship to control entry into the trade. The 
efforts have, as often as not, only partially 
succeeded, and, in general, it is not to be expected 
that they should. There is, however, a strong 
case for creating a monopoly of labour at the 
docks. Such a monopoly would naturally be 
controlled by the trade unions. 

Whereas in the past the basis of decasualization 
has been a State organization, we believe that 
in the future the basis of any scheme will be 
trade union organization. Indeed, the scheme, 
so far as closed docks are concerned, is at any 
rate in partial operation, through the simple 
method of requiring those who enter to possess 
the trade union card. ‘The docker understands 
a trade union card of membership and_ the 
instructions of the branch secretary, but he may 
be forgiven if he fails to apprehend a Government 
scheme. 

Compulsory trade unionism is at present 
receiving more favourable consideration, on the 
whole, from employers than from trade unionists ; 
but few will be found to quarrel with the sug- 
gestion that membership of the trade union 
should be an indispensable condition of employ- 
ment at docks and wharves. The union would 
then become the sole source of labour supply 
and would be virtually a labour contractor. It 
would be responsible for the provision of labour, 
and might also take responsibility for the 
fulfilment of the work. It has been urged 
against general labour unions that their member- 
ship fluctuates considerably, that members pass 
through them and leave. But the cause is in 
part due to the unspecialized nature of the 
employment followed by their members and 
their mobility. Under the scheme we are pro- 
posing, however, this weakness would be over- 
come and the authority of the unions concerned 
would be considerably increased. 

It is important, at the outset, that a weekly 
minimum wage should be established. This 
minimum should be paid to any man who had 
been employed at all during the week. For 
those totally unemployed during any week there 
should be a separate scheme of unemployment 
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insurance. Over and above the minimum, wages 
would be paid according to the work performed. 
A substantial minimum wage would place upon 
the employers of dock and wharf labourers the 
burden of under-employment borne before the 
War in divers'ways by the community as a whole. 
It would, however, lead to a concentration of 
employment in a small number of people and 
the total unemployment of others. Employers 
would naturally wish to reduce as far as possible 
the number of people to whom at least the 
minimum wage would have to be paid. The 
unions would probably resist this as it would 
leave a number of unemployed members on 
their hands, but an insurance scheme would go 
some way at least towards meeting the difficulty. 

The solution of the problem of casual labour 
at the docks lies in a new status for the trade 
unions concerned and in the adoption of a 
minimum wage. The only alternative is a 
costly and elaborate State scheme. If, as has 
been suggested, the docks are nationalized at the 
end of the War, we should then have them 
administered by a Guild. 


The People’s Book. 


E have grown almost tired of hearing 

\ \) that the average man or woman regards 

the Bible as a dull book. And not only 
is the charge that of dullness, for, although it 1s 
not read, the Bible is yet said to be a “‘ stumbling- 
block,” a “centre of mystification,” a “ hin- 
drance” to clear thinking and right feeling in 
religion.* 

A people’s book it was once. To sixteenth- 
century England the Bible came unchilled by 
convention, undeadened by custom, and the 
appeal was instantaneous. ‘Twentieth-century 
translations are spoilt for us by our familiarity 
with the Authorized Version, but the language of 
the first English Bibles was straightway com- 
prehended by the hearer, or the reader, in all 
its incomparable freshness and point. It thus 
passed straight into his speech, and affected the 
very texture of his thoughts. As Erasmus had 
dreamed, the common people were possessed by 
the Bible, they sang its songs at plough or at 
loom, they beguiled with its stories the tedium 
of their journeys. Their use of the Bible was 
free and familiar ; it was quoted, it was enjoyed, 
it was imitated, and unhappily in time it was 
almost worshipped. The idolatry of the written 
word brought its own nemesis. The attempt to 
make Christianity the religion of a book warped 





* Cf. ‘Thoughts on Religion at the Front,’ by Neville 
Talbot ; ‘As TommyjSees Us,’ by Herbert Gray. 
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men’s conceptions both of Christianity and of the 
Bibie, for “‘ at the beginning of Christianity there 
certainly stands neither book nor letter, but 
spirit and personality.”” To misunderstand the 
nature and function of the Bible is the first step 
towards a misunderstanding of its contents. 
From misunderstanding men may seek to free 
themselves by indifference, dismissing the Bible 
as “‘ a dull book”; but even then between them 
and a living vision of Christianity there will 
remain ‘‘a_ stumbling-block,” a “centre of 
mystification.” Real deliverance can only be 
achieved through a new understanding. 

For long the researches of scholars have been 
preparing the way for a revival of popular 
imterest in the Bible. Fresh light has been 
thrown on its nature and meaning, old difficulties 
have been elucidated, and new interests have 
been discovered. In recent years the centre of 
gravity in scholarship has shifted from the 
linguistic to the more humane studies; the 
sciences of anthropology and comparative religion 
have grown up, and a new orientation has thus 
been given to the interpretation of all ancient 
literatures. Biblical study, in particular, has 
gained immensely in interest from archzological 
researches into the life and the letters of the 
Ancient East. Incidentally, the popular nature 
of the New Testament is clearly proved. A 
mass of the “ non-literary ” writings of common 
folk under the Roman Empire in the East, 
inscribed on papyrus, wood, or pottery, has been 
examined. The homely message, the friendly 
letter, the jest, the casual note, the receipt, the 
more formal lease or contract—here is found the 
popular .colloquial Greek of the non-literary 
classes, a language which is substantially that of 
the greater part of the New Testament. We 
know that among the early Christians there were 
“not many wise after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble,” and the writings which 
grew up among them were such as simple folk 
could readily understand and absorb. The New 
Testament was from the first a people’s book. 
The earliest writings of all were familiar letters, 
instinct with personal touches and well-known 
references, written by an absent leader to meet 
some special emergency or to impart some 
specific teaching. In form they were akin to 
the mass of familiar correspondence current 
then as now, and, as a great scholar has said, they 
differ from other letters ‘only by being the 
letters of St. Paul.’’ The Gospels, likewise, are 
the narratives of men who had no literary 
ambition or philosophic preoccupation, but 
who desired to set forth in order those things 
which were already believed among those whom 
they taught. 

The barrier of the centuries is wide, it is true. 
Twenty centuries at the least, and thirty at the 
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most, intervene between us and those among 
whom that incomparable literature arose. Yet 
great literatures have eternal youth, and no 
man ever accused the Old Testament stories or 
the Gospel narratives of obscurity. How is it, 
then, that dullness and mystification “‘ make 
void the word of God ” for the average man ? 

Usually it will be found that his impressions 
date from childhood. He closed his Bible with his 
other school-books. Picture for a moment the 
Bible he probably remembers. The stiff black 
cover, sombre and unattractive, promised little 
at the outset. Within, the small print and the 
narrow columns were tedious and difficult for 
unpractised eyes. He was baffled by the lack 
of paragraphs, handicapped for want of an 
index, and uncheered by the guidance of titles 
or headings. Who does not remember the 
attraction in childhood of a book in which there 
were “plenty of conversations”? Even if the 
book itself were difficult and the long paragraphs 
were avoided, yet those short sentences could be 
understood. There was, also, a time when the 
old-fashioned paper “ sixpenny ” could never be 
successfully tackled, however well recommended 
by intelligent elders. The small print and the 
close columns demanded too great a concen- 
tration, and, in the effort to follow, the magic of 
the story was lost. More than ever now chil- 
dren’s books are attractive. Even their school- 
books glow in scarlet and gold and green. Their 
type is bold, their arrangement clear, and their 
illustrations delightful. No wonder the children 
find in comparison the Bible a dull and heavy 
book! But the wrong that has been done them 
is greater even than they know. Behind the 
monotonous sequence of verses lies imprisoned 
a wonderful diversity of literary form. Poetry, 
acrostic, drama, rhapsody, plain narrative, 
broken here and there by conversation or 
snatches of song, all are hidden beneath a uniform 
mask, which too often obscures their real 
meaning and paralyses their message. Stretched 
on the Procrustean bed of the printing press, the 
Bible has been grievously mishandled. Had 
men desired to destroy its meaning, or to keep 
it from the unlettered, they could hardly have 
adopted a better device for their purpose. ‘‘ The 
worst - printed book in the world,” said Dr. 
Moulton. 

Could we not remove, at any rate for children, 
the disabilities under which we have laboured far 
too long, and give to them a book which will 
create at least no suspicion by a dull appearance, 
and no unnecessary difficulties by an artificial 
form? They would like a comely volume with 
a clear type, and with the punctuation, the 
paragraphs, and the chapter-headings to which 
they are accustomed in other books. Verse and 


prose should be distinguished, and the various 
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literary forms clearly shown. The Modern 
Reader’s Bible is evidently our model, but a 
children’s edition, while it should be much more 
than a collection of selected readings, should be 
in certain respects abridged. It should omit 
those passages which are obviously unsuitable 
for young readers, or which, as for example the 
greater part of the Book of Leviticus, contain 
nothing they can profitably study. These 
omissions would help to reduce the size of the 
volume, which is one of the main difficulties in 
the enterprise. A rearrangement which would 
bring,wherever possible, the writing prophets into 
their chronological setting in the histories, and 
the Epistles into their correct place in the 
narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, would be 
of great value towards a better understanding 
both of their contents and of the times in which 
they were written. The language of the Revised 
Version presents little real difficulty ; few surely 
would advocate a modern translation for general 
use. 

Within recent years many editions for schools 
have appeared, some of them meeting in great 
measure the requirements insisted on above. 
Some omit, however, far too much for general 
acceptance, others have comments interspersed 
with which all might not agree, and one and 
all are too expensive. A large circulation is the 
only route to a low price, and general acceptance 


The Play-scene in 
I. Lock 


“There is no darkness but ignorance, in which thou art 
more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog.”—‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ IV. ii. 46. 


HE Play-scene is the central point of 
‘Hamlet.’ It is the climax and crisis of 
the whole drama. It is the most subtly 
contrived episode in the most delicately beautiful 
piece of dramatic art that the world has ever 
known, though it knows it in part only. It is 
the glittering heart of the brightest jewel in 
Shakespeare’s crown. Yet this exquisite creature 
of spikantion, this supreme example of Eliza- 
bethan artistic achievement, is to the modern 
reader and playgoer a thing sullied, defaced, 
almost wholly unintelligible. Three points 
alone in it are clear : that Hamlet treats Ophelia 
in a very offensive manner, that the dialogue 
between the player king and queen has direct 
reference to the second marriage of Gertrude, 


and that the speech of the murderer leaves. 


Claudius For the 


‘““marvellous distempered.” 
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will only be given to a volume which, though it 
differs from the format of the Revised Version, 
retains the substance with as few omissions as 
possible: 

We hear on all sides that the Bible teaching in 
our schools needs reform. A ‘ Children’s Bible,’ 
such as we have pictured, would do much to 
drive mechanical methods out of the ruts which 
long custom has worn. The stereotyped use of 
single incidents, and even of single verses, apart 
from their context, which frequently leads to 
later misconception and mystification, would 
cease. Compendiums and abstracts, universally 
abhorred by children, would no longer be 
necessary. We hear much of the difficulty of 
teaching.the Bible, and certainly such work is 
not to be undertaken lightly. Yet surely the 
major share of the burden should be borne by the 
Bible itself; this is the first step in reform. 
Great literature must speak for itself. It is 
when we talk about it, and comment on it, that 
its comprehension begins to pass beyond the 
power of simple folk. Give children a Bible 
they can read, let them see beauty of expres- 
sion in beauty of literary form. Few there 
will then be who will not penetrate in some 
measure to the beauty of thought behind, and 
who, as their years increase, will not find that 
Love is there and also Truth. Then again in 
England will the Bible be the People’s Book. 


‘Hamlet’ Restored. 
and Key. 


rest, the dumb-show is usually, I believe, omitted 
on our stage, the Gonzago-play seems long- 
winded and tedious, most of Hamlet’s comments 
are delivered as the more or less incomprehen- 
sible ravings of pretended madness, and the 
actor who represents him is obliged to sustain the 
interest of the audience by the vulgar trick of 
wriggling across the boards to Claudius’s feet 
like a snake. In short, everything is done to 
belittle and obscure the interlude upon the inner 
stage, to slur over the cryptic utterances of the 
Prince, and to concentrate the whole attention 
of the ‘spectators upon two faces, those of 
Hamlet and Claudius. These faces play an 
important part in the scene, and Shakespeare 
undoubtedly intended us to watch them care- 
fully. But to make them the only thing worthy 
of notice, as is done in the modern theatre, is 
to reduce an incomparable piece of dramatic 
literature to the level of pantomime. 

I would ask those who are satisfied with the 
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accepted interpretation of the Play-scene to 
read over Shakespeare’s pages again, if possible 
in the Second Quarto text,* and then to find 
answers to the following questions : Does Claudius 
suspect that Hamlet knows his secret before he 
comes to the Play? How is it that the players 
bring with them to Elsinore a drama which 
reproduces in minute detail all the circumstances 
of the King’s crime? What is the dramatic 
purpose of the long conversation between Hamlet 
and the First Player immediately before the 
Play begins? Why is the Play preceded by a 
dumb-show? Why does not Claudius show 
any signs of discomfiture at this dumb-show, 
which is a far more complete representation of 
the circumstances of the murder than the Play 
which follows it? What is Hamlet’s object in 
making the murderer the nephew and not the 
brother of the king? Why should the entire 
Court, who know nothing of the real poisoning, 
assume later that Hamlet has behaved out- 
rageously to his uncle and even threatened him 
with death? These are questions which vitally 
affect the scene as a whole, and without a 
satisfactory answer to each one of them it is 
impossible even to know what is happening. 
A few more, on minor points, may be added by 
way of showing how far the world is as yet from 
appreciating this, the most exciting episode in 
Shakespeare’s greatest drama. What is_ the 
exact significance of Hamlet’s “I eat the air, 
promise-crammed ” ? Why does he remind 
Polonius of the assassination of Julius Cesar ? 
Why is he ribald to Ophelia? To whom and 
what does “ miching mallecho” refer? For 
what reason does Shakespeare introduce the 
Prologue, with his ridiculous jingling posy ? 
What does “‘ The Mouse-trap, marry how tropic- 
ally,” mean? Why does Hamlet preface the 
speech of the murderer with that extraordinary 
remark, “ The croaking raven doth bellow for 
revenge”? 

Here are fourteen queries in reference to a 
scene of about 180 lines in length, and not a single 
one of them can be answered with any certainty 
on the accepted theory of the play. Is 
Shakespeare, therefore, a bungler, a_ slipshod 
dramatist, who leaves loose ends and banal 
obscurities thickly scattered over the central 
scene of his most famous drama? If so, there 
is nothing for it but to agree with Voltaire that 
he was “a barbarian with sparks of genius.” 
Voltaire was wrong because he was unable to 





* The dramatic punctuation is to be especially observed 
in this text, for itis Shakespeare’s own, and provides us with 
clues to hisintentions. I owe the realization of this to ‘ King 
Richard II.: a New Quarto,’ by Mr. A. W. Pollard, whose 
work in this and other fields of Shakespearian bibliography 
has placed us on a Darien-peak, whence we can survey 
a whole new ocean of exploration. 
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appreciate Shakespeare’s dramatic intentions and 
methods. Are we not wrong in this matter of the 
Play-scene for precisely the same reason? Have 
we not somehow lost the key to the problem ? 
We have. But the key, when found, should 
unlock far more than one scene of the play. It 
may even solve the whole mystery of ‘ Hamlet.’ 
For the lost key is nothing else than the lost plot of 
the drama. Considerations of space forbid me 
from entering here into the larger issue thus 
touched upon. Suffice it to say that the text 
of ‘ Hamlet ’ is still hideously corrupt, in spite 
of two centuries of guess-emendations, and that, 
nevertheless, the plot would long ago have been 
discovered but for the Hamlet-theorizers, who, 
ever since Schlegel misled Coleridge, and Coleridge 
bewitched the world, have gone on creating one 
after the other their little metaphysical systems 
out of the imaginary constituents of Hamlet’s 
soul, without troubling to examine the structure 
and movement of the play in which the Prince 
of Denmark is only one, though the most im- 
portant, figure. Owing to its central position, 
the Play-scene is the point at which all the 
threads of the plot, if one exists, may be expected 
to meet. An examination, therefore, of the 
Play-scene is likely to produce results far ex- 
ceeding the immediate issue. The Play-scene is 
the lock of ‘ Hamlet.’ If we can discover a key 
which will fit it, there are hopes that we may be 
able to open the whole door. 

First of all, however, we must repair the lock. 
It is rusty with disuse ; dirt obstructs its free 
working ; parts of the mechanism have fallen 
out of their proper place. Let us start by taking 
it to bits carefully, cleaning and oiling each 
separate piece, and then re-assembling the parts 
according to the original design of the maker. 
The parts are the fourteen questions above 
enumerated, together with others which we shall 
bring to light later. They lie scattered on the 
table before us. Our initial task is to arrange 
them in groups. 

We shall do well to begin with a collection of 
problems which may be described as technical— 
problems that affect the construction of the play 
as a whole, and lead us into the workshop of the 
master-builder himself. Chief among these is 
the parallelism between the Gonzago play and 
the circumstances of Claudius’s crime. It is 
curiously detailed and precise. The garden- 
scene, the afternoon nap, the nature of the drug, 
the method of the poisoning, the wooing of the 
queen, the seizure of the crown; all are dupli- 
cated. The Ghost’s story and the Gonzago 
story are one, except in three particulars: the 
place of action is in the one case Elsinore and 
in the other Vienna ; Baptista, unlike Gertrude, 
is not guilty of adultery ; and Lucianus is the 
nephew, not the brother of the king. Now it is 
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clear that this coincidence is deliberate and 
purely structural; the two inner plots, so 
strangely alike, are two of the main pillars of 
the play, which run up into a great arch and 
meet in the Play-scene ; remove them, or disturb 
their balance by alterations, and the whole 
drama would come toppling down. That the 
parallelism is fundamental, and has no bearing 
on the characters and the dramatic plot, is proved 
by the fact that we were not intended to dwell 
upon it at all. Once we begin to do so, we are 
faced with the incredible proposition that the 
players arrive at Elsinore with an item in their 
repertory which embodies a detailed account of 
the assassination of King Hamlet, an account 
which must have been written before that crime 
actually took place. And yet I should be 
surprised to learn that any of my readers have 
found it difficult to swallow the coincidence ; they 
have been conscious of it, otherwise the Play- 
scene would have lost the last shred of its 
meaning, but they have seen nothing strange or 
incredible in it. In fact, the first critic to bring 
out the point clearly was Dr. W. W. Greg, in an 
article published only last October.* The solu- 
tion of this particular part of the puzzle is simple 
enough. The existence of the Play-scene made 
the parallelism necessary to Shakespeare. The 
Gonzago story must bear some resemblance to 
the murder of the old king, if it is to catch the 
conscience of Claudius ; and the closer the resem- 
blance the better, for there was the audience to 
consider also,‘‘ generality ”’ as well as “‘ judicious,” 
and every dramatist knows that it is impossible 
to hammer an essential dramatic peg, like this, 
too hard home. Shakespeare made the two 
sub-plots, therefore, identical—with the trivial, 
though necessary, exceptions just noticed—in 
order that the audience might be fully aware of 
what awaited Claudius, and enjoy the fun. But 
what about credibility? Will not the coinci- 
dence cause the audience to be asking themselves 
awkward questions about the origin and author- 
ship of this players’ play? They must not be 
allowed to vs such questions. Logic is 
nothing to a dramatist, provided he can secure 
verisimilitude ; and Shakespeare set out to 
secure this by a simple, though very ingenious, 
device. He told his audience as little as possible 
about the substance of the Gonzago story until 
the Play-scene itself; he then revealed the 
identity in a flash as it were, at the beginning of 


* Modern Language Review, vol. xii. No. 4. Dr. Greg 
saw the lock, but, unfortunately, attempted to force it by 
inserting the wrong key. In saying this I wish to acknow- 
ledge my deep indebtedness to this writer, who undoubtedly 
envisaged the true nature of the problem of ‘ Hamlet’ 
more clearly than any previous critic. A reply to him, 
from my pen, will be found in vol. xiii. No. 2 of the same 
review. 
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the scene, and afterwards passed on to other 
and more exciting matter. Before the Play- 
scene all we know about the Gonzago story is 
that it is “something like”’ the murder of the 
late king, and that Hamlet proposes to alter it 
to make the likeness still clearer. The Italian 
atmosphere, moreover, helps to put us off the 
scent. So skilfully is the business managed, so 
cleverly did Shakespeare conceal his architectonic 
arrangements, that it was not until Dr. Greg 
went about tapping the wall with an inquisitive 
hammer that any one realized their existence, 
and even he did not understand the significance 
of his discovery. 

Like an honest craftsman, however, Shake- 
speare conceals his structural plan, not by 
covering it-up, but by letting the lines run off 
into all kinds of tracery and foliation, which 
catch the eye of the observer and prevent him 
from prying into the architect’s secrets. The 
keystone of the Ghost-Gonzago arch is the dumb- 
show, framed with the most delicate and beautiful 
carved work. Nevertheless the dumb-show itself 
is NO mere Ornamental flourish ; it is as essential 
to the stability of the whole edifice as the arch 
of which it is the keystone. For remove it, 
and what happens? ‘The Play-scene is ruined. 
Lgok at the players’ play without the dumb-show. 
It consists of seventy lines of dialogue between 
a king and a queen, followed by six lines uttered 
by an entirely unexpected murderer. The 
dialogue has only an indirect reference , to 
Claudius ; its theme is second marriage, and 
it is aimed at Gertrude. Moreover, without the 
dumb-show to help them, the audience could not 
even be certain whom these three play-personages 
were intended to represent, and so would miss all 
the pleasure of appreciating beforehand what is 
going to happen to Claudius, and of watching his 
face throughout the scene. ‘To place the audience 
upon the pinnacle of omniscience, when a shrewd 
blow is to be dealt at the villain of the piece, is 
one of those elementary and indispensable tricks 
which are familiar to the merest tyro in dramatic 
art. Yes, but why does Shakespeare take his 
audience into his confidence by means of a 
dumb-show? Why not do so through the 
words of the players’ play? Whythis dupli- 
cation ? 

The answer is, in the first place, that there 
is no real duplication. The Gonzago plot is all 
in the dumb-show, only a fragment of it in the 
spoken play. And Shakespeare had several 
excellent reasons for doing this, the chief of them 
being that he could not help himself. We have 
seen that he had a difficult task to perform. He 
had to make his audience thoroughly alive’to the 
parallelism of the two stories, without letting 
them consider it too curiously. If the spectators 
were ‘allowed to glean the substance of the 
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Gonzago story from the spoken dialogue, which 
would be a lengthy procedure, they would have 
time and opportunity to ask themselves the 
questions which Shakespeare was determined they 
should not ask. Further, it was necessary that 
they should be put into possession of all the facts 
at the earliest possible moment in the scene, so 
that they could apprehend the situation of 
Claudius at once. What Shakespeare needed for 
his purpose was something in the nature of a 
flash of revelation, which would tell the audience 
what they had to know, and then fade as suddenly 
as it had come. That flash is the dumb-show. 
Can any modern dramatist or critic suggest a 
better way out of the difficulty ? 

And there was another point. The play is a 
mouse-trap, into which the victim must be lured 
gradually and unconsciously. Had there been 
too much parallelism in the spoken play, Claudius 
would obviously have seen the trap before he 
trod upon the concealed spring, and would 
prematurely have taken fright. In other words, 
the audience, once more, must feel satisfied that 
the King knows nothing of what awaits him until 
the jaws snap upon him. If they do not feel this 
the sport of the great Claudius-drive would be 
spoilt. Yet Claudius is a difficulty in any case ; 
for if he is a wary quarry who will stampede at 
the slightest scent of danger, what will he make 
of the dumb-show which includes every circum- 
stance of his crime, poisoning through the ear 
and all? Shakespeare avoided this very patent 
pitfall by preventing the King from seeing the 
dumb-show. It is an old critical crux, and 
Halliwell long ago suggested that he was talking 
to the Queen while the pantomime was going on. 
The suggestion contains an element of truth, as 
we shall see, but it is unsatisfactory by itself, 
because Halliwell did not attempt to support it 
from the text, was-unable to show how the whole 
thing was made perfectly clear to the audience— 
an essential point—and quite failed to observe 
that the episode forms one of the most exciting 
side-issues in the Play-scene. We shall not be 
able to understand what Claudius was doing 
during the performance of the dumb-show until 
we have discovered the key to the lock we are 
at present engaged in repairing. In other 
words, the blindness of the King at this critical 
moment is an incident closely connected with our 
interpretation of the plot of ‘Hamlet’ as a 
whole. We must therefore defer the matter for 
the time, until the lock is in proper working order. 
We can, however, here and now, lay to rest all 
doubts as to Claudius’s unconsciousness of what 
was taking place on the inner stage at the 
beginning of the Play, for we can prove it from 
the text, the only valid form of proof in a matter 
of this kind. Technically, the ‘ Hamlet ’ dumb- 
show is the “ argument ” of the Gonzago-play 
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and as such it is unique in Elizabethan drama.* 
It was therefore necessary for Shakespeare to 
inform the spectators that it was intended to 
perform this unusual function. This he skilfully 
does through the mouth of Ophelia, who remarks 
wonderingly, after the mutes have left the stage, 
“* Belike this show imports the argument of the 
play.” It is a perfectly natural comment on 
her part, but her creator is using her as his mouth- 
piece ; he is giving the audience a clue, lest there 
should be any lingering doubt in their minds as 
to the intended parallelism. The Gonzago-play 
then proceeds, and at the end of the dialogue 
between king and queen, Claudius, who has 
grown restive under the glaring references to 
second marriages, turns to Hamlet impatiently 
and asks : “‘ Have you heard the argument? Is 
there no offence in it?” The questions make 
it absolutely certain that he cannot have seen 
the dumb-show, which is the argument of the 
play, as every member in the audience is well 
aware. 

Claudius does not see the dumb-show ; but, 
quite apart from the Play-scene, the dumb-show 
and Claudius are intimately related. Indeed, as 
far as the plot is concerned, the dumb-show, or 
rather the story which it represents, is in a sense 
the parent of the King. The Gonzago-play, 
Hamlet tells us, “ is extant and written in very 
choice Italian ”’ ; and we have no reason to doubt 
his word. The story is unmistakably Italian in 
origin, and may even have an historical basis. 
And if this be so, we can advance a step further 
in our investigation of the plot-parallelism by 
laying it down as almost certain that Shakespeare 
was indebted to this Italian tale or playnot merely 
for his Gonzago-drama, but also for the details 
of the assassination of Hamlet’s father. The 
Belleforest ‘ Hamblet,’ which is the main source 
of Shakespeare’s masterpiece, contains nothing 
corresponding to these details. On the contrary, 
it states expressly that the murderer, at the head 
of a band of rufhans, burst into the banqueting- 
hall while the king sat at meat, and put him to 
death openly, with the sword. There is neither 
poison, sleep, nor orchard in the old saga, and 
we are not surprised. ‘The methods of Claudius 
are not those of primitive Scandinavia. Henec 
it follows that the character of Claudius also was 
derived from, or suggested by, the Gonzago-tale. 
The murderer in the ‘ Hamblet ’-saga is an 
adulterer, it is true, but he is a man of violence, 
who accomplishes his ends by storming the 
palace. The Claudius of ‘ Hamlet ’ is effeminate 
and Italianate. He is not without courage, and 
possesses considerable intellectual powers ; but he 
is a mean and contemptible figure, who dislikes 

* See Creizenach, ‘English Drama in the Age of Shake- 
speare,’ p. 390. 
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manly exercises,* is a prey to lust, works by 
spying, and listens behind hangings. If murder 
is to be done, he eggs others on, where he can, 
to do it; and his trump card, when all else fails, 
is poison—poison in a “ vial,” a drinking-cup, or 
on the point of an unbated foil. Is it not in 
keeping with all this that he should have put 
his brother out of the world by an act which 
could only have originated in decadent Italy, an 
act which revolts us less by its base treachery 
than by its hideous and unnatural character ? 
Claudius was a “ politician”’~in the sixteenth- 
century meaning of that word, a man who lived 
by dropping poison into other people’s ears, and 





* ‘Hamlet,’ IV. vii. 75. 
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his supreme crime is but a symbol of his person- 
ality. Such a being was bred not at Elsinore, 
but at some petty Italian Court. Yet his 
insertion into the ‘ Hamlet ’ frame was a masterly 
stroke. The man of violence, the Laertes type, 
is useful as a contrast to Hamlet, but for his 
antagonist it was essential to have a man of great 
cunning, since one of the main interests of the 
play is the spectacle of two extraordinarily subtle 
men engaged in a deadly duel of wits. 

Such are the chief technical problems connected 
with the Play-scene. A consideration of the 
dramatic problems must be reserved for another 
article. 


J. Dover WILSON. 


of Industry. 


Trade Union Notes. 


scheme of Shop and Yard Committees 

put forward by the Admiralty as_ its 
method of adopting the Whitley Report. The 
scheme was criticized very severely on the ground 
that it was in direct violation of the principles 
on which the Whitley Report is based ; that it 
provided no recognition at all for trade unionism, 
and that the Admiralty had no right to prepare 
a cut-and-dried scheme and endeavour to force 
it upon their employees without consultation. 
““My Lords” soon found that this was the 
attitude of the Labour world towards their 
scheme. Several members of the Whitley 
Committee, including Mr. Clynes and Mr. 
Mallon, denounced it roundly, and _ trade 
unions at once began to protest; and finally 
Dr. Macnamara virtually withdrew the scheme, 
and agreed that the unions should formulate an 
alternative scheme, and then meet him to discuss 
it. That meeting will have been held by the 
time these Notes appear. It is too early yet to 
say whether the Admiralty will come down off 
its high horse and negotiate on perfectly equal 
terms with the trade unions representing its 
employees ; but it is quite certain that unless 
it is prepared to do this there are stormy 
times ahead for it in the near future. The 
dockyard employees are fully determined to have 
improved ‘machinery for negotiation in the 
dockyards, and the machinery upon which they 
will insist will be machinery based throughout 
upon trade union recognition—machinery devised 
and constituted by the trade unions themselves, 
and not controlled, so far as the workers repre- 
sented are concerned, in any way by the Ad- 


I AST month mention was made of the 


miralty. The best constitution seems to be full 
recognition of shop stewards and shop com- 
mittees in the various shops in each yard; a 
Joint Dockyard Committee which could meet 
the Superintendent and his officers, much as a 
local conference is held between engineering 
trade unionists and local employers ; and a central 
Joint Conference similar to the central confer- 
ences in the engineering industry. The Admiralty 
will be well advised to accept some such scheme 
without more ado. 


WuiLe the Admiralty is struggling to avert 
the application of the Whitley Report to 
the Dockyards by a false scheme of Works 
Committees, the Postmaster-General is still 
pursuing a policy of masterly inactivity. A 
debate in the House of Commons, initiated by 
Mr. Rowntree, has failed to produce even the 
smallest tangible result. The adoption of the 
Whitley Report in the Post Office, we are told, 
is under consideration by the War Cabinet, and 
until the War Cabinet has made up its mind 
nothing can be done. But the War Cabinet 
decided, getting on for a year ago, to recommend 
the Whitley Report to all the industries in the 
country. Apparently it is still unprepared to 
practise what it preaches, despite the fact that 
the Post Office is quite the industry best suited 
for the scheme suggested. 


DurRING the past month the Government has 
inaugurated a drastic scheme that would once 
have been called industrial conscription. It has 
announced something which sounds harmless 
enough—‘ the extension of the War Munitions 
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Volunteer Scheme.” All munition workers are 
to be asked by a special letter to enrol as War 
Munitions Volunteers. So far so good. But 
each man is told that if he refuses the Govern- 
ment will have to take into consideration the 
question of continuing his exemption from 
military service. This means, to all intents and 
purposes, compulsory enrolment as a Volunteer, 
a paradox with which the War has made us so 
familiar already. Just as a tribunal exemptee is 
compelled to join the V.T.C. as a condition. of 
his exemption, the protected munition maker is 
compelled to become a W.M.V. This, however, 
has much more serious consequences, for when 
a man is a Volunteer the Government can shift 
him at will from one factory to another, and has 
him virtually under complete control at his 
work. The argument for this form of industrial 
compulsion is, of course, the vital need of utilizing 
the man-power of the nation to the fullest possible 
extent ; but it is important to notice that, if the 
scheme is put into force, in the first place it 
virtually reimposes the Leaving Certificate pro- 
vision of the Munitions Act, and, in the second 
place, it automatically extends dilution to pri- 
vate work, two questions on which there has been 
a very great deal of dispute and friction. If the 
Government means all this it would be wise to 
declare its intentions quite openly, and not. to 
give trade unionists the impression that they are 
being tricked again, as they have often been 
tricked on previous occasions. 


THE Report presented by Mr. Robert Williams 
as Secretary to the Annual Meeting of the 
Transport Workers’ Federation is a most remark- 
able record of trade union activity. The Transport 
Workers’ Federation has done extraordinarily 
good work during the past year, and has brought 
into effective organization sections of transport 
workers who have in the past been hopelessly 
disorganized and ineffective. This applies par- 
ticularly to the vehicle workers, on whose behalf 
the Federation has secured a national advance 
of 20s. a week on pre-war rates. Other sections, 
including the general cargo workers, have secured 
equally substantial advances ; and the Transport 
Workers’ Federation has now established beyond 
dispute its position as the representative organiza- 
tion for all forms of transport work, apart from the 
railways. It is further interesting to note that 
it is getting constantly into closer touch with the 
National Union of Railwaymen. 


SOME weeks ago there was a great deal of talk 
about a new Trade Union Labour Party which 
was going to be founded in opposition to the 
Labour Party, which is based upon the Trade 
Union and Socialist alliance. Now a new Party has 
actually come into existence in the shape of the 
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National Democratic and Labour Party, started 
by the British Workers’ League. It is hard 
to understand what any section of the Labour 
Movement thinks it has to gain—for Labour— 
by stirring up trouble of this kind, or by forming 
overlapping and rival bodies which simply give 
the other parties cause to rejoice. Mr. Victor 
Fisher and his friends have not the faintest 
chance of forming an effective party ; the most 
they can do is to prejudice the chances of Labour 
in a few constituencies. Yet even now a few 
responsible members of the Labour Movement 
continue to allow their names to be associated 
with the British Workers’ League. ‘The Labour 
Party has taken action once in this matter 
already. Isit not time that it took further action 
against those who have not yet severed their 
connexion with the British Workers’ League ? 


THE Special Conference of the Labour Party, 
the first under the new constitution, met 
in London last month. ‘The Conference was 
convened principally for the discussion of 
Reconstruction policy; and a long series of 
resolutions based upon the draft memorandum 
‘Labour and the New Social Order’ was 
submitted. The Labour Party has evidently 
made up its mind to work out its Reconstruction 
policy in a detailed and comprehensive man- 
ner. It has recently set up a series of 
Advisory Committees dealing with the prin- 
cipal aspects of public policy, to advise the 
Executive and the Parliamentary Party on 
current developments, and on the wider issues 
of future policy. These Advisory Committees 
are already busily at work, and they should 
produce a very large effect iri developing, what 
has hitherto been lacking in the political ex- 
pression of the Labour Movement, a clear and 
comprehensive grasp of the whole range of public 
questions, and not merely an attitude upon 
questions directly and immediately affecting 
Labour in the economic sense. ‘The resolu- 
tion submitted by the Executive Committee 
urging the definite repudiation of the Party 
Truce, by which the Party has continued to 
regard itself as informally bound even since 
December, 1916, was carried by a_ large 
majority. 


OTHER Labour events of the month include a 
new Consolidated Wages Order for women 
munition workers, which contains a_ fresh 
section on sheet metal work which. may well 
have the effect of reducing all women’s sheet 
metal work to a _ semi-skilled status. The 
Shop Assistants’ Union is gaining in strength 
very rapidly as a result of the new movement 
against living-in, which arises out of the food 
conditions now prevailing in London. C. 
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Diggers 


N April 16 of the year 1649 the Council 
(): State sat considering a letter that day 


received from Henry Sanders of Walton- 
on-Thames, informing them that on last Sunday 
week five men living at Cobham appeared on 
St. George’s Hill in Surrey, next to Campe Close, 
and began to dig, and sowed the ground with 
parsnips, carrots, and beans. Monday and 
Tuesday they came, firing the heath and clearing 
40 roods of ground. On Friday twenty to thirty 
of them were digging all day, and on Saturday 
they bought seed-corn at Kingston. They 
threatened to pull down all park palings, and say 
that their followers will increase to four or five 
thousand within ten days. 

There seems something curiously familiar 
about the scenes thus conjured up for us in the 
bare words of the Calendar of State Papers. 
Whence came these men, and why did the 
Council recommend that Fairfax should send a 
force of horse to Cobham? A team of horses, 
surely, would have been more appropriate in 
war-time. Why did Fairfax himself turn aside 
to interview the leaders, Gerrard Winstanley and 
Everard, making them a short speech of admoni- 
tion? What was there so perilous about their 
endeavours to increase the food supply of the 
country ? 

We must go back a little. Gerrard Winstanley 
was born in 1609 at Wigan. He left the North 
and came to London as a small trader, and was 
made a Freeman of the City. Finally, he tells 
us, he was driven out by cheating and thieving, 
and forced to live a country life. About this 
time he tell into a trance and heard these 
words :— 

“Work together; Eat bread together; Declare all this 
abroad. Whosoever it is that labours on the earth, and 
doth not look upon themselves as equal to others in the 
Creation, the hand of the Lord shall be upon that labourer— 


if he work for others that live at ease....the hand of the 
Lord shall break out upon every such hireling labourer.” 


Such was the message. “ After I was raised up,” 
says Winstanley, ‘“‘ | was made to remember very 
fresh what I had seen and heard, and was filled 
with abundance of quiet peace and secret joy.” 
He was much pressed in spirit to declare all this 
abroad, especially the concrete application of the 
message, that no man should have any more 
land than he-can labour himself. Finally he is 
able to report :— 


“ T have declared it and I will declare it by word of mouth, 
and when the Lord doth show unto me the place and manner, 
how He will have us that are called common people manure 


Art and Life. 
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of Old. 


and work upon the common lands, and will then go forth 
and declare it by my action, to earn my bread by the sweat 
of my brow....looking upon the land as freely mine as 
another’s....Did the Light of Reason make the Earth for 
some men to engross up into bags and barns, that others. 
might be oppressed with poverty? Surely Reason did not 
make that Law.” 

Later in the year Winstanley described his 
trance again :— 

“Many things were revealed to me which I never read 
in books nor heard from the mouth of any flesh. When I 
began to speak of them some people could not bear my 
words. Among these revelations was the one that the 
Earth shall be made a Common Treasury.” 

The voice bade him speak it and write it :— 


“Yet my mind was not at rest, because nothing was acted, 
and thoughts ran in me that words and writings were all 
nothing and must die, for action is the life of all, and if thou 
dost not act, thou dost nothing....Within a little time I 
was obedient to the word in that particular likewise, for I 
took my spade and went and broke the ground upon George 
Hill in Surrey.” 

Everard tells Fairfax that he is a Jew, and that 
he has lately had a vision similar to that of 
Winstanley, telling him “ to restore the ancient 
community of enjoying the fruits of the earth, 
and to distribute the benefits thereof to the poor 
and needy.”’ In March, 1649, Winstanley had 
put forth a declaration, signed by forty-six 
persons, stating their resolve to dig up and 
plough commons throughout England, “‘ knowing 
very weil that England, the land of our Nativity, 
is to be a common Treasury of Livelihood to all, 
without respect of persons.” The declaration 
ends with the hope that the diggers may not 
doubt the sincerity of the Great Council in its 
promises, ‘“‘ confirmed by a great multitude of 
fasting days ”’! 

Fairfax found that he might well leave the 
Diggers to the zeal and discretion of the country 
gentlemen, and Verneys, Winwoods, and others 
combined to take action on behalf of their 
interests in the common lands. Some of Win- 
stanley’s followers were imprisoned in Walton 
Church, others at Kingston; their spades were 
stolen, their tools destroyed, their houses pulled 
down, their corn spoilt; “ they tumbled the 
earth up and down.” ‘The men themselves were 
beaten and wounded, and some of them im- 
prisoned five weeks-in the White Lion prison. 

But their spirit was unbroken :— 

“And now those Diggers that remain have made little 
hutches to lie in, like Calf-cribs, and are cheerful, and have 
planted divers acres of wheat and rye, which is come up 


and promises a very plentiful crop....Nothing shall make 
them slack but want of focd which i; not much now. 
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Poverty is their greatest burden ; and if anything do break 
them from the work, it will be that.” 


At a trial in the Manorial Court of Kingston 
Winstanley challenged the right of the Lord of 
the Manor to the commons, pleading that it was 
only an ancient custom, no longer of force. 
However, he was sentenced to pay 1ol. damages 
and costs. The court distrained upon Win- 
stanley’s cows, but strangers rescued them, and 
drove them astray out of the Bailiff’s hands :— 

“They took away the cows which were my livelihood, 
and beat them with their clubs that the cows’ heads and 
sides did swell, which grieved tender hearts to see. And 
yet these never were upon George’s Hill, nor never digged 
that ground, and yet the poor beasts must suffer because 
they gave milk to feed me....And so I went away and left 
them....saying within my heart as I went along, that if I 
could not get meat to eat, I would feed upon milk, bread, 
and cheese. And if they take the cows and I cannot feed 
on this....then I’ll feed upon bread and beer, till the King 
of Righteousness clears up my own innocency and the justice 
of His own cause. And if this be taken from me for main- 
taining His cause, then I’ll stand still and see what He will 
do with me, for as yet I know not.” 

And as he journeyed on, Winstanley made his 
last appeal :— 

“** Father, Thou knowest that what I have writ or spoken 
concerning this light was Thy free revelation to me; I never 
read it in any book, and heard it from no mouth of flesh. 
Self-love to my own particular body does not carry me along 
in the managing of this business. . ..And so I see, Father, that 
England yet doth choose rather to fight with the Sword of 
Iron and Covetousness than with the Sword of the Spirit, 
which is Love.’ These and such like sweet thoughts dwelt 
in my heart as I went along; and I feel myself now like a 
man in a storm, standing under a shelter upon a hill in peace, 
waiting till the storm be over to see the end of it, and of 
many other things that my eye is fixed upon.” 


All through the winter of 1649-50 the Diggers 
went on with their work, “ mightily cheerful,” 
making Christmas Carols for Diggers, and 
singing the ‘‘ Diggers’ Song ” ; appealing to the 
army, ‘‘ Come, come, love the Diggers, for what 
would you do if you had not such labouring men 
to work for you?” setting forth their strange 
creed : ‘‘ We abhor fighting for Freedom. We 
will conquer by Love and Patience, or else we 
count it no Freedom ”’ ; leading up to their most 
notorious dogma: “ For Jesus Christ....is the 
greatest, first, and truest Leveller that ever was 
spoken of in the world.” 

But private property, organized society, vested 
interests, were all too strong for this little band 
of men who, though not anarchical, were truly 
revolutionary, and so out of touch with the 
conservative main stream of English thought. 
Winstanley’s view of government is simple, for 
under a system of communism the function of 
Government is undoubtedly simplified :— 

“ All tyrants call for a king. Bu: honest men wish the 
Government to be by Elders, chosen by the people, to end all 
controversies in every town and hamlet. For he that will 
not — alike and share alike is n t fit to live in a Common- 
weaith. 
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But such a view was not that of Cromwell, nor 
of the army to which the Diggers had appealed ; 
no man stood by them, and by 1652 the forlorn 
hope had gone the familiar way of lost causes— 
derided by its own generation, yet remembered 
with respect by those who come after, and who 
believe that freedom is not yet attained. 

Winstanley’s communism was based on simple 
and practical grounds, and is closely allied with 
his religion :— 

“Man was endowed with that pure Spirit we call Reason, 
but, following his own sensuality, became an encloser, 
The Earth is bought and sold. ...whereby the Great Creator 
is mightily dishonoured, as if He were a respecter of persons, 
delighting in the comfortable livelihood of some and rejoicing 
in the miserable poverty of others. Many are in want that 
are ashamed to take collection money, while freedom to dig 
would do away with all beggars and idle persons ; scarce 
one third part of England is manured, so that here is land 
enough to maintain all her children, yet many die of want 
or live under a heavy burden of poverty all their days, as 
if the Earth were made for a few, and not for all men....If 
men would not go, cap in hand on bended knee, to farmers 
and gentlemen, entreating to work for them for 8d. or tod. 
a day, the farmers would be wary of renting so much land.” 
Finally :— 

“It is far better not to have a body than to be debarred 
the fruit of the Earth to feed and clothe it.” 

The reasons are practical enough, yet Win- 
stanley was moved by the conviction of the 
mystic. His relationship to the early Friends 
is obscure, but he evidently had much in common 
with them. Although he admits that ‘ Magis- 
tracie in the Commonwealth must stand, it’s 
God’s ordinance,” he protests vigorously against 
its use in matters of religion, and looks forward 
to the bright shining of the Light which shall be 
England’s liberty. Authority in religion is un- 
availing. Even the scholars of Oxford and 
Cambridge cannot really judge the Scriptures, 
for they have not in their Universities those very 
copies which the Prophets and Apostles writ. 
Men should leave off running after teachers and 
tradition, and wait upon the incomprehensible 
Spirit, Reason. ‘‘God” is a word Winstanley 
will not use : “‘ I have been held in darkness by 
that word”; and he adopts Reason in its place : 

“‘ Those only at present have Liberty who will consent to 
be of the religion of the majority.... Men must leave off 
teaching one another, and wait with a quiet silence, and the 
eyes of all shall look upward to the Father, to be taught of 
Him. And at this time silence shall be a man’s rest and 
liberty ; it is the gathering time, the soul’s receiving time ; 
it is the fore-runner of pure language.” 

All this lay behind the action of that little 
group of men who sowed carrots and parsnips 
upon George’s Hill in Surrey—one of the most 
notable of gardening enterprises. It failed, 
perhaps. Yet Winstanley could.end with the 
true mystic’s cry : “ I have writ, I have acted, I 
have Peace. But, O England, England, would 


God thou didst know the things that belong to 
thy peace!” 


A. E. Lb. 
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Adventures in Books. 


OW many comic giants are there in 
H ites and which be they? In one 

of the essays in ‘ A Novelist on Novels ’ 
(Collins), Mr. W. L. George decides that there 
are three. ‘‘ The literature of the world,” he 
holds, “ is full of comic pigmies ; it is fairly rich 
in half-growns such as Eulenspiegel, Mr. Dooley, 
Tchitchikoff, and Mr. Pickwick, but it does not 
easily produce the comic character who stands 
alone and massive among his fellows, like Balzac 
among novelists.”” There are not half a dozen 
competitors for the position, he adds. Panta- 
gruel and Gargantua are too philosophic, Don 
Quixote is too romantic and too noble, so that 
we are left with Falstaff, Tartarin of Tarascon, 
and Baron Miinchausen as the leading representa- 
tives of the type. For my own part, I should 
welcome a study of the “ half-growns”’ on the 
same lines as Mr. George has examined the 
giants. Figaro, Gil Blas, and Scapin are enter- 
taining rogues, while such naive and ingenuous 
spirits as M. Jourdain, Joseph Prudhomme, and 
Jéréme Paturot would furnish a large store of 
material for a sprightly pen. Like Tartarin, 
MM. Prudhomme and Paturot are essentially 
French, and like him, too, they are the creations 
of writers who are distinguished for little else. 
If Alphonse Daudet is a second-rate author, 
Henri Monnier and Louis Reybaud rank still 
lower ; but Monsieur Prudhomme is a character 
that will live, and Jéréme Paturot’s searches for 
a social position and for a well-governed republic 
are diverting satirical efforts of a type of which 
‘Japhet in Search of a Father’ and ‘ Ceelebs in 
Search of a Wife’ are forgotten examples. 


* * * * * 


Just as Tartarin could not be mistaken for 
anything but a Frenchman of the Midi, so, as 
Mr. W. L. George observes, the human sides of 
Falstaff are English to the core. He is the most 
substantial comic character that England has 
produced. Miinchausen, on the contrary, is a 
cosmopolitan. comic giant. In this respect he 
resembles Gil Blas among the _half-growns. 
Created by Le Sage in France, Gil Blas was 
promptly given citizenship by Spain, and Hazlitt 
claims that he ‘“‘ may be considered as having 
been naturalized among ourselves.” Miin- 
chausen, it may surprise some people to learn, 
was born in England, his father being a German 
refugee from justice, though he made his way to 
Germany while of tender years, and that country 
is undoubtedly his spiritual home. The Baron’s 
literary history has been disentangled by Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe in the introduction to an 


edition of ‘The Surprising Adventures of Baron 
Miinchausen,’ published by Lawrence & Bullen 
in 1895, and decorated with illustrations by Mr. 
William Strang. It is so peculiar an example of 
literary vicissitudes that it well deserves tojbe 
chronicled among the curiosities of literature. 

" = * * ¥* 


AT the close of 1785 there was published in 
London a little pamphlet bearing the title ‘ Baron 
Miinchausen’s Narrative of his Marvellous 
Travels and Campaigns in Russia.’ It appeared 
without an author’s name, and the travels have 
been ascribed to as many different hands as those 
of Odysseus. An unnamed Portuguese, a Mr. M. 
who was imprisoned at Paris during the Terror, 
a parodist of Bruce’s ‘'Travels in Abyssinia,’ 
three German students, and Biirger, the author 
of ‘ Leonore,’ are a few of the suggested authors. 
But, as Mr. Seccombe has proved, the only 
begetter was Councillor Raspe, public librarian 
of the town of Cassel, who misappropriated the 
funds in his keeping, fled to England, was 
patronized by Horace Walpole, and wrote the 
pamphlet in order to earn a couple of guineas. 
The persistent belief in its German origin is due 
to the facts that Biirger translated it into German 
the year after it was published, and that editions 
with added adventures kept pouring from the 
German presses for a considerable time. It is 
therefore undeniable that the four great types of 
‘Voyages Imaginaires’— Utopia, Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver, and Miinchausen—illustrating 
respectively the philosophical, the edifying, the 
satirical, and the fantastically mendaciousa in 
fictitious travel—have all been born on English 
soil. “As universal a practice as lying is, and as 
easy a one as it seems,” wrote Swift, “ I do not 
remember to have heard three good lies in all my 
conversation, even from those who were most 
celebrated in that faculty.” It is clear that 
Swift lived before the days of Miinchausen. 
The Baron’s only serious competitor of whom I 
have heard is the liar who told Charles Lamb 
that “ the Phenix is not an uncommon bird in 
some parts of Upper Egypt.” Artemus Ward, 
Mark Twain, and others who have tried to rival 
him are but pigmies in comparison. 


* * » ¥ ¥* 


In reading Mr. W. L. George’s book, which, as 
its title indicates, is mainly occupied with 
criticism of novels, I have been impressed, not 
for the first time, by a critical attitude that seems 
to be growing among many of what may be called 
the younger school of middle-aged writers. They 
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seem to have a terror lest they should not be 
considered ‘“‘ up to date,” and, in their critical 
utterances, to adopt the principle that nothing 
which is older than ten or fifteen years can be 
allowed to count. According to Matthew Arnold, 
the only criticism of any value “ is a criticism 
which regards Europe as being, for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes, one great confederation 
....whose members have, for their proper outfit, 
a knowledge of Greek, Roman, and Eastern an- 
tiquity, and of one another.” It seems to be the 
aim of the writers I am speaking of to possess 
an intensive knowledge of one another, and a 
comprehensive ignorance of all else. That this 
is not the mere personal prejudice of an old- 
fashioned person is shown by some remarks in 
Mr. Edward Moore’s suggestive little book 
called ‘We Moderns’ (Allen & Unwin). Mr. 
Moore is certainly not open to the charge of 
old-fogeydom, and these are some of his com- 
ments upon the “ new ”’ writers :— 

“ The fault of the most modern writers—and especially of 
the novelists—is not that they are too modern, but that they 
are too traditional. It is true they are not traditional in 
the historical manner....but they follow a tradition also, 
though a much narrower one ; they, too, believe in the past, 
but only, alas, in the immediate past; they are slaves to 
the generation which preceded theirs. In short, that which 
is disgusting in them is their inability to rise high enough to 
see their little decade or two, and to challenge it, if they 
cannot from the standpoint of a nobler future, then, at 
least, from that of the noblest past. But how weak must a 


generation be which is not strong enough to challenge and 
supersede Mr. Arnold Bennett, for instance.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT, by the way, has 
been having something like a dead set made 
against him of late. Not only does Mr. 
Moore mention him in this slighting way, 
not only does Mr. W. L. George take him 
to task for the advice he has offered to 
those who are anxious to cultivate a literary 
taste, but Mr. Clive Bell, in the preface to a 
book called ‘ Pot- Boilers’ (Chatto & Windus), 
avers that Mr. Bennett is neither an artist nor a 
critic, and takes leave of him by sticking out his 
tongue something in the manner of a street arab. 
If it had not been that several of the essays in 
Mr. Bell’s volume made their first appearance in 
The Atheneum, 1 might be tempted to say that 
they are described by their title. His ‘ Fore- 
word ’ is, however, a fresh irruption into criticism, 
and its treatment of some current reputations 
is intentionally what small boys would call 
“cheeky.” He cheeks Mr. Wells, Mr. George 
Moore, Mr. Galsworthy, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, but he cheeks Mr. Bennett most of all. 
Mr. Bennett has written in warm praise of the 
first three of these writers, who are, in Mr. Bell’s 
opinion, not artists at all. “ Our three best 
living novelists,” according to Mr. Bell, are 


be approached. 
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‘* Hardy, Conrad, and Virginia Woolf ”—an asso- 
ciation of names which goes far to dispose of Mr. 
Bell’s assertion that he is “a better critic than 


t 


Mr. Bennett.”’ 
2 * _ * * 


So many aspects of Napoleon’s activity have 
formed the subjects of books that it might 
appear as if little that is fresh remained to 
be said about him. M. A. Périvier’s ‘ Napoléon 
Journaliste ’ (Plon-Nourrit) is a bulky volume 
entirely devoted to the Emperor as _ both 
a manipulator of, and a contributor to, the 
periodical press. Napoleon’s contemporaries, M. 
Périvier explains, were so dazzled by his military 
successes that it has been left to posterity to do 
justice to his literary genius ; and he begins his 
study by affirming that Napoleon was “ a great 
writer, a master in the art of expressing his 
thought, without which,” M. Périvier adds, “ he 
would not have been a true journalist.” In 
regard to this last assertion I will not venture 
to express either agreement or dissent, but 
tributes to Napoleon as a writer have been paid 
by quite a considerable number of authorities in 
his own and the succeeding generations. Sainte- 
Beuve has compared him with Pascal, and 
declared that his military style offered a worthy 
pendant to those of Xenophon and Casar ; 
Balzac thought his ‘ Maximes et Pensées ’ one of 
the finest books in the world ; Victor Hugo said 
that Napoleon wrote history with as much 
mastery as he made it; Thiers claimed that he 
was as great as a writer as he was as a statesman 
or a soldier; and Chateaubriand, Villemain, 
Armand Carrel, Lanfrey, and, in our own day, 
M. Frédéric Masson and M. Albert Sorel have 
joined in the chorus of praise. 


* ¥* * * * 


bd ce 


“Poets,” says Shelley, “ are the unacknow- 
ledged legislators of the world.” ‘Two recent 
pamphlets—one containing a lecture given by 
Prof. E. de Sélincourt at King’s College on ‘ The 
Study of Poetry ’ (the English Association), and 
the other an address given by Mr. Robert Bridges 
to the Tredegar and District Co-operative Society 
on ‘The Necessity of Poetry’ (the Clarendon 
Press)—deserve the attention of those who regard 
poetry as something more than a casual diversion 
or a mere amusement. The Poet Laureate, in 
particular, considers that the collaboration of 
the working man is a necessary condition of 
progress in poetry, and, indeed, in all art—a view 
which The Atheneum has consistently adopted. 
His address is an excellent statement of the 
case for this collaboration, and it is well 
calculated to develop in its readers the attitude 
and spirit in which the study of poetry ought to 
INDICATOR. 
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Reviews. 


TWO POETS. 


AsouT a year ago Mr. W. J. Turner 
arrived in the world of poetry full grown 
and wearing spurs. Other poets, now 
writers of power, have books of verse to 
look back upon in which only the 
friendliest eye could find the seed of 
poetry, but Mr. Turner never paused at 
the outset of his career to “ show 
promise ”—he displayed his very wonder- 
ful and individual talent at once. He 
will probably never write anything better 
than the poem called ‘ Magic’ in his 
first book or than ‘ The Caves of 
Auvergne’ in his new one,* and there is 
no reason why he should. There is an al- 
most frightful strength in his work. He 
expresses, as no other poet perhaps save 
Coleridge does, an element rare in the 
human soul: the strangeness of strange 
places. It is not the mere accident of a 
youth spent in Australia that colours 
Mr. Turner’s work so splendidly; it is 
the still greater accident of his possess- 
ing a wild spirit to which Nature is 
typified not by a placid, smooth-haired 
person about to decorate the font at a 
harvest festival, but by a terrible and 
mysterious force present equally in a 
stone or a leaping human body. In a 
poem called ‘ The Ritual Dance’ he sees 
a tropical forest :— 


Like a corpse by the bank fallen, and 
hopelessly rotting.... 


....1n the marshes 
Blindly the mud stirs, clouding the dark 
shining water, 
And troubling the still soft swarms of 
fallen stars. 


There is bright sweat upon the bodies of 
cattle, 

Great vials of life motionless in the 
moonlight, 

Breathing faint mists over the warm, 
damp ground. 


It is the background of a Conrad story. 
It is sinister, it is by no means charming. 
The sound of it hammers at one’s brain 
with unrelieved emphasis—but with 
intention. 

At the end of the first half of the 
poem Mr. Turner's savages have crept 
to sleep in their huts :— 


.... burying the moonlight with them, 
Burying the trees and the stars and the 
flowing river, 
And the glittering spears, and their dark, 
evocative gestures. 


The agitation of the measure is replaced 
by long rhymed lines, like even breathing, 
until the last verse trails into silence with 


*The Dark Fire. By W. J. Turner. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, 3s. 6d. net.) 
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the forlorn sound of King Mark’s 
hunting horn :— 


Hollow the world ! hollow the world ! 
And its dancers shadow-grey ; 

And the Moon a silver-shadowy bloom, 
Fading and fading away ; 

And the forest’s grey vapour, and all the 

trees 

Shadows against the sky ; 

And the soul of man and his ecstasies 
A night-forgotten cry. 

Hollow the world! hollow the world ! 


But it is in ‘ The Caves of Auvergne’ 
that Mr. Turner most definitely ex- 
presses himself. When he tells of the 
cave man who “ carved the red deer and 
the bull Upen the smooth cave rock ” 
we feel that we are far from imagina- 
tive exercises, however masterly, and 
that inspiration has come into verse 
again :— 


The stars flew by the cave’s wide door, 
The clouds wild trumpets blew, 

Trees rose in wild dreams from the floor, 
Flowers with dream faces grew 

Up to the sky, and softly hung 
Golden and white and blue.... 


The red deer of the forests dark, 
Whose antlers cut the sky.... 


It is this sort of melody that gallops 
through the old hunting songs. As we 
read, we feel with Mr. _ the 
terrible energy of growth and clouds and 
the spaces between the clouds. When 
he writes :— 


O Hunter, your own shadow stands 
Within your forest lair, 


he speaks the simple truth. It is as if 
he were possessed of an energy beyond 
that of ordinary mortals, who are for 
the most part stay-at-homes. It is as if 
the vitality that has wandered down to 
most of us through tortuous channels 
and level places came to him in a direct 
torrent. He becomes primeval as he 
writes. He responds to silence, to lone- 
liness, to the awe of beauty, as if the 
world were still uncharted and un- 
measured. Whether he writes of a 
lonely moorland road as in ‘ Haystacks,’ 
or of the sun-becalmed valley in 
‘ Silence,’ it seems a more savage world 
than ours that he sees. It is to an 
ancient world that he sends his soldiers’ 
thoughts voyaging in ‘ Death’s Men’ :— 


Under a grey October sky 
The little squads that drill 
Click arms and legs mechanically, 
Emptied of ragged will.... 


The men of Death stand trim and neat, 
Their faces stiff as stone, 

Click, clack, go four and twenty feet 
From twelve machines of bone. 


“ Click, clack, left! right ! form fours ! 
incline ! ” 
The jack-box sergeant cries ; 
For twelve erect and wooden dolls 
One clockwork doll replies. 
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And twelve souls wander ’mid still clouds 
In a land of snow-drooped trees, 

Faint, foaming streams fall in grey hills 
Like beards in old men’s knees. 


Old men, old hills, old kings, their beards 
Cold stone-grey, still cascades 

Hung high above this shuddering earth 
Where the red blood sinks and fades. 


Then the quietness of all ancient things, 
Their round and full repose 

As balm upon twelve wandering souls 
Down from the grey sky flows. 


He is no less a noble savage when in his. 
sonnet ‘The Pompadour in Art’ he 


defends manicured fingers and _ silk 
stockings. It is not the savage who 
idealizes 


....the healthy days before the fall 
When mother Eve her food-foul fingers. 
licks 
And recks not of her heavy shapelessness, 
Her dirty nails, her dark skin’s hairiness. 


The cult of ugliness is the peculiar 
delight of the spiritually anemic, who 
respond to it as a humbler section of the 
community responds to advertisements 
of electric belts and similar divertisse- 
ments. Mr. Turner’s work has nothing 
in common with the careful coarsenesses. 
of ‘‘smart” modern estheticism. He 
does not think, we are sure, that a 
refined person working clumsily will 
achieve the same end as a clumsy person 
toiling with all his being to make some- 
thing beautiful. For this reason we 
hope that Mr. Turner will toil mightily 
after perfection of form and phrase. He 
is inclined to abandon his earlier direct- 
ness and simplicity of speech for phrases 
that puzzle the mind, and measures that 
distress the ear. What does he mean 
by such a phrase as “‘ wind-quiet stone,” 
for instance? Quietness is not the 
characteristic of wind, nor, so far as we 
know, is fluttering of stone. And his 
system of half rhymes is worrying. One 
constantly pauses in one’s reading to 
make sure that one has read aright. 
Not that we wish to insist on the 
preservation of any verse-form merely 
for the sake of preserving it. The work 
of the old English poets may be com- 
pared with the set design of a walled 
garden, and that of the moderns with 
a hedge or a hill. What we do protest 
against, however, is a garden in which 
we are uncertain whether we are walking 
on the flower-beds or on the lawn. We 
have noticed in modern verse again and 
again also that, wherever the poet is 
most straitly confined by the rigorous 
convention of his form, he becomes of 
necessity most brilliantly concise in the 
thought that he has to pack into it. 
Mr. Turner is no exception to this rule 
and the most beautiful poem in his 
book is the one of work-a-day simplicity 
which begins :— 


The pebbly brook is cold to-night, 
Its water soft as air. 
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He need never strain after “ interesting- 
ness,” that common symptom of “ the- 
fear-of-giving-oneself-away disease.’ He 
is full of thoughts. To be interesting 
is his métier. 


Mr. Alec Waugh is not yet a poet of 
achievement.* We confess to a sensa- 
tion of fatigue as if in the presence 
of yesterday’s newspaper when we 
read :— 


The words of victory are fleet ; 
Each passer tells 

The news that hurries down the street. 
Ring out, proud bells ! 


Ring out! a politician rich in praise 
Is richer still. 
Ring out ! old men, secure in length of 
days, 
Have whispered “ kill”...... 


and soon. War is—the vilest word that 
can be said about it. To send young 
men to suffering and death while remain- 
ing safe oneself is contemptible and 
shameful ; but resentment at it, though 
it shows a sensible mind, does. not 
inevitably produce poetry. Mr. Waugh 
can write movingly and well, and he is 
as forceful as detailed realism can make 
him. In ‘ Canon-Fodder’ he contrasts 
a dead man’s state with the vision his 
mother and sweetheart have of him in a 
way that no patriot could consider 
“ heartening ” :— 


Is it seven days you’ve been lying there 
Out in the cold, 

Feeling the damp, chill circlet of flesh 
Loosen its hold 

On muscles and sinews and bones, 
Feeling them slip 

One from the other, to hang limp on the 


stones ? 
Seven days. The lice must be busy in 
your hair, 


And by now the worms will have had 
their share 
Of eyelid and lip. 
Poor, lonely thing; is death really a 
sleep ? 
Or can you somewhere feel the vermin 
creep 
Across your face 
As you lie, rotting, uncared for in the 
unowned place 
That you fought so hard to keep 
Blow after weakening blow ? 
Well! You’ve got what you wanted, 
that spot is yours. 
No one can take it from you now. 


That, however, is not poetry. We find 
Mr. Waugh most moving when we least 
suspect him of the intention of doing us 


good. There is a certain fiery glow 


that responds to suffering and to beauty 
in the heart of man—a transfiguration 
in which both great deeds and great 
works of art spring to life. Mr. Waugh 
suppresses that flame, because perhaps 


*Resentment : Poems. By Alec Waugh. 
(Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net.) 
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he thinks it bad for us, and gives us, 
instead of imaginative power, earnestness 
and solemnity. In spite of such a 
handicap, however, he often writes with 
charm and feeling, as in ‘ Nocturne,’ in 
his poem to the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mais, and in ‘ Harrowby Camp ’ :— 


It is not the dirt nor the ugliness 

Nor the monotony of life, 

But its remembered beauty 

That tears the soul with a turning knife. 


Were it not for memory, 

I could watch day following day 

Across a dull, indifferent sky ; 
Morning....evening....filtered grey.... 
Resentment would soon pass, 

Time would slip by lazily, 

And I should drift with it, 

Nor question why. 


It would be easy if my mind 

Could become a blank, and all I knew 

Were to fall and be lost in the dark 
behind.... 

If I had never heard of you. 


But nothing can kill the memory 

Of how daylong I sat in that still place, 

The otherside of grief and thought and 
loss, . 

Watching the sunlight break and sweep 
and toss 

Its loveliness about a lovelier face, 

While love crept in upon me silently... .. 


Briefly, Mr. Waugh is a young writer 
of promise. 


* * * 


A SEEKER “IN FIELDS OF AIR.” 


Tue fame of Sir William Ramsay* is so 
closely associated with his discoveries re- 
lating tothe composition of the atmosphere 
that, in order to realize the outstanding 
character of the work he accomplished, it 
is well to recall what was known about 
the constitution of the air before 
Ramsay’s time. The old philosophers— 
one of the earliest of whom, Anaximenes, 
taught that air was 1% dpyy, the 
beginning of all things—regarded it as an 
element ; and this continued to be the 
general belief for more than two thou- 
sand years. In the seventeenth century 
the observations of Robert Boyle and his 
contemporary John Mayow led them 
to conjecture that air consisted of more 
than one kind of matter. About one 
hundred years later, at a period when 
the incubus of phlogistonism had long 
weighed heavily upon chemists, Priestley, 
Scheele, and Lavoisier independently 
discovered “ dephlogisticated air,” or 
“ oxygen,” as it was called by the last- 
named, who exploded the phlogiston 


*Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S.: 
Memorials of his Life and Work. By 
Sir William Tilden. (Macmillan 
& Co., 10s. net.) 
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theory, and so left the ground clearer for 
future chemists. Almost  simultan- 
eously, the solitary and eccentric Henry 
Cavendish, in a laboratory at Clapham, 
was making his “ Experiments on Air,” 
whereby he proved that one-fifth of the 
atmosphere was a gas which supported 
combustion, and that nearly four-fifths 
consisted of another gas, ‘ phlogisticated 
air,” identical with the nitrogen of nitric 
acid. Also was present about 120th 
part of a gaseous residue, which could 
not be absorbed, and evidently differed 
from ‘“‘phlogisticated air.’”’ In the 
course of his experiments, Cavendish 
ascertained the compound nature ot 
water, determined the composition of 
nitric acid, and—in the words of the 
subject of this memoir—‘ pointed the 
way to the....discovery of argon” 
(‘The Gases of the Atmosphere,’ by 
Sir W. Ramsay, fourth edition, 1915, 
p. 126). When it is remembered that 
Cavendish’s results were obtained while 
the struggle was in progress between 
Great Britain and the Americans, who 
had just declared their freedom; that 
Chatham was fulminating from his place 
in Parliament; and that the dark and 
frowning Bastille yet menaced the 
liberty of Frenchmen, the remoteness of 
those days becomes apparent to the 
mind. For eleven decades longer it was 
universally assumed that the last word 
had been said upon the composition of 
air. Not until Queen Victoria’s reign 
was drawing to a close did it occur to 
any one to investigate the subject anew, 
or to inquire as to the nature of Caven- 
dish’s unabsorbable residue. Here,: in- 
deed, was one of those “truths of 
science waiting to be caught,” of which 
Tennyson wrote in the days of our 
parents. 

The above is a “ curt epitome ”’ of the 
history of the subject down to the year 
1894, when Lord Rayleigh was puzzled 
by finding that atmospheric nitrogen 
weighed more than nitrogen obtained 
from chemical compounds. The dis- 
covery of this anomaly led to the colla- 
boration of the chemist, Prof. Ramsay, 
with the physicist, Lord Rayleigh ; and 
by their classical experiments it was 
proved that the nitrogen of the air was 
admixed with about 1 per cent of a 
heavier gas, chemically inert, and never 
previously described. This was the 

* gaseous residue, inconvertible into nitric 
acid, which Cavendish had observed 
110 years earlier, and had left unstudied 
because of the imperfection of the 
appliances with which he worked. The 
new element was named “ argon” 
(dpyés, ov, doing nothing, idle: cf. 
Greek Test., Matt. xii. 36 ; xx.3, 6), and 
was described before the Royal Society 
on Jan. 31, 1895. Aclear account of the 
method by which the existence of argon 
was established is given in Sir William 
Tilden’s memoir. 

Other remarkable work soon followed. 
Frankland and Lockyer in 1868 had 
"given the name “helium” to a solar 
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element, the existence of which was 
indicated by a line in the chromospheric 
spectrum. During the latter part of 
1894, while searching for new sources of 
argon, Ramsay made the discovery that 
helium occurs on our planet, and that it 
is a chemically inactive body, like argon. 
He found it in considerable quantity, 
together with argon, in the mineral 
cléveite, and, later on, elsewhere. The 
presence of helium upon the earth had 
not previously been ascertained, though 
anote by Luigi Palmieri in 1881 (Rend. 
R. Accad. di Napoli, 1881, 20, p. 233) 
pointed to the possibility of its presence 
in a volcanic product from Vesuvius. The 
announcement by Ramsay, in March, 
1895, of his discovery of terrestrial 
helium caused as great a sensation as, 
a little while previously, had the paper on 
argon written jointly by Lord Rayleigh 
and himself. Four years later, Prof. 
Ramsay and Dr. M. W. Travers, while 
examining liquid air, discovered three 
more elements, krypton, neon, and xenon, 
all displaying chemical inactivity, and 
possessing other characters in common. 

In 1902 Sir William Ramsay turned 
his attention to the “ emanation ” evolved 
from radium, and, in collaboration with 
Mr. F. Soddy, established the fact that 
helium is produced from the emanation. 
Assisted by Dr. Whytlaw Gray, shortly 
after 1908 Sir William engaged in a 
research which is characterized by the 
author of the book before us as “ one of 
the most wonderful ever recorded in the 
annals of experiment.” The object, 
successfully attained, was to determine 
the atomic weight of the radium emana- 
tion; and the results were communi- 
cated to the Royal Society in December, 
1910. For the emanation, which is a 
gas belonging to the argon series of 
inert elements, Ramsay proposed the 
name “ niton.” 

This is by no means an exhaustive 
account of Ramsay’s original work ; but 
only a bare reference can be made here 
to the succession of papers dealing with 
problems in physical chemistry which 
accrued from the joint labours of himself, 
while Professor at University College, 
Bristol, and Dr., afterwards Prof., Sydney 
Young. For particulars of Ramsay’s 
other experimental researches the reader 
is referred to Sir William Tilden’s book. 

Prof. Ramsay’s successful fight for the 
principle of State aid for the University 
Colleges, and his persistent teaching that 
training in original research is the 
quintessence of scientific education, were 
important parts of his public work. He 
distrusted examinations—perhaps to an 
excessive extent. Every teacher, he 
thought, “ from the senior professor to 
the youngest assistant,” should be 
occupied in research. “‘ The older I 
get,’ said he, ‘the less I believe in 
University degrees as a test of capacity.’” 
He was constantly putting the question, 
“How can knowledge best be in- 
creased?” The desire to augment the 
sum of human information shone through 
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the whole of Ramsay’s scientific effort 
and achievement, and in all his public 
utterances. Alike in the work at Bristol, 
and in the brilliant researches at Gower 
Street, he manifested that this was the 
ruling passion of his life. ‘“‘ Add one 
ray unto the common lustre; add not 
only to the number but the note of thy 
generation ; prove not a cloud but an 
asterisk in thy region.” So wrote Sir 
Thomas Browne. William Ramsay 
added many rays to the light of his time, 
and opened paths for more. He 
strikingly illustrated Carlyle’s dictum 
that ‘“‘ we cannot look, however im- 
perfectly, upon a great man without 
gaining something by him.” It is no 
matter for surprise that honours, includ- 
ing the Davy Medal of the Royal Society, 
the Knight Commandership of the Bath, 
and no fewer than fifteen honorary doc- 
torates, were showered upon him. In 
1904 he was given the Nobel Prize for 
chemistry; and Lord Rayleigh, his 
associate in the research upon argon, at 
the same time received the Prize for 
physics. 

Ramsay’s cheerful imperturbability 
was so salient a feature of his character 
that he might have adopted as his life’s 
motto the celebrated password of the 
best Roman Emperor—*‘ /Equanimitas.”’ 
No laboratory recluse, he liked society, 
delighted in music, and, according to his 
biographer, was “ a perfect host and an 
equally perfect guest.” Possessed of 
charming bonhomie, and persona grata 
with his students, he was a man whom 
the advent of renown and distinctions 
left entirely unspoilt. “ The iniquity 
of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, 
and deals with the memory of man 
without distinction to merit of per- 
petuity ” ; but that for centuries to come 
the name of William Ramsay will be 
honoured and appreciatively remem- 
bered is not a very rash prophecy. 

Sir William Tilden’s biography is a 
dignified record of the exemplary life and 
remarkable work of a man of rare genius 
whose achievement has left a permanent 
impress upon his time. 


WITS AND HEROES. 


‘It is a pity that Mr. Gosse’s zeal to 
write a war-book has outrun his good 
sense. Good sense was Mr. Gosse’s 
strong point, the kind of good sense that 
says something tart without looking up 
from its knitting. No enthusiasm has 
hitherto overcome his sly, delightful 
malice. His attitude of reverent atten- 
tion has always been accompanied by 
a faint smile. In a happier world one 
could imagine him with a pot of paint 
colouring the noses of the sculptured 
eminent dead in the London streets 
(not excluding the delicious quartet 
outside the premises of Messrs. Horne 
“Brothers, however), to the very great 
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increase of the national joie de vivre, 
Unhappily, in the present book* Mr, 
Gosse has allowed his natural gift to be 
dimmed by his enthusiasm for an Ally, 
His desire to celebrate in permanent form 
his sense of the beautiful courage of 
France has made him sandwich his 
excellent biographical studies of La 
Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, and Vauve- 
nargues (how lovely are their names! ) 
between an irrelevant introduction and 
an irrelevant account of the young 
French officers who died in the earlier 
days of the War. “ The object of these 
essays is to trace back to its source, or 
to some of its sources—for the soul of 
France is far too complex to be measured 
by one system—the spirit of gallantry 
which inspired the young French officers 
at the beginning of the war,” writes Mr. 
Gosse in his introduction. Follows an 
admirable account of the Duke of La 
Rochefoucauld in his vigorous young 
folly and invalid old wisdom—how, 
among other things, “‘ in the course of a 
sort of romping fray he caught [Cardinal 
de] Retz’s head between the flaps of a 
folding door, and shouted to Coligny 
to come and stab him from behind.” 
Next day “‘ the volatile duke,” as Mr. 
Gosse calls him, “‘ met the Cardinal 
driving through the streets of Paris in 
his coach. Kneeling in the street, he 
demanded and received the episcopal 
benediction,” of which, one is tempted 
to add, he stood in some need. 

“ Nothing,” says La Rochefoucauld, 
“is so contagious as example.” How- 
ever, it is not in the life but in the 
maxims that Mr. Gosse finds one of the 
sources of French valour, so we must seek 
the fiery inspiration there. “ Valour,” 
says La Rochefoucauld, “in common 
soldiers is a dangerous trade which they 
have adopted to gain their livelihood.” 
That is not very encouraging. We 
must try again: “‘ Love of glory, fear of 
shame, the design of making a fortune, 
the desire of rendering our lives easy 
and agreeable, and the envious wish of 
lowering the fame of others are often 
the causes of that valour so celebrated 
among men.” It is pleasant to think of 
a young officer meditating upon this 
before going into action and saying: 
“Well, then, the cause of my valour 
shall be love of glory.” One might as 
truly say, recollecting Mr. Gosse’s 
utterances at the beginning of the War, 
that his own spiritual state could be 
traced to its source in the maxim : “ We 
have not the courage to say, as a general 
proposition, that we have no faults, and 
our enemies have no good qualities ; but, 
in detail, we are not far from thinking 
so.” Or we might ask why it should be 
the valiant readiness to die for la Patrie 
that the mind of France has gained from 





La Rochefoucauld, rather than the 
*Three French Moralists ; and The 
Gallantry of France. By Edmund 


Gosse. (Heinemann, 6s. net.) 
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cynicism that can say: “‘ Those great 
and brilliant actions that dazzle our eyes 
are represented by politicians as the 
effects of great designs, instead of which 
they are commonly the effects of caprice 
and of the passions. Thus the war 
between Augustus and Anthony, which 
is attributed to the ambition they had 
of making themselves masters of the 
world, was, perhaps, nothing but a 
result of jealousy.” ‘‘ The east wind,” 
as Mr. Gosse characterizes La Roche- 
foucauld’s wisdom, certainly blows alike 
on the just and the unjust. 


We cannot feel that La Bruyére is a 
more fortunate choice than La Roche- 
foucauld as an inspirer of patriotic self- 
sacrifice; but he is an equally good 
subject for an admirable essay. These 
mocking commentators are not the great 
moments of literature, but they are the 
excellent dinner-parties of it. We can 
imagine the delicious history that La 
Bruyére could have written of the present 
war, where men face the horrors of high 
explosives and liquid fire, but fear to 
risk promotion by criticizing an incom- 
petent chief, and of the war behind the 
lines where each man buckles on an 
armour of unassailable patriotism before 
going out to pay off an old personal 
score ; but when we read in the essay 
‘De !a Peur,’ for instance, “et, dés 
qu’il voit apporter au camp quelqu’un 
tout sanglant d’une blessure qu’i! a 
recue, il accourt vers lui, le console et 
l’encourage, étanche le sang qui coule de 
sa plaie, chasse les mouches qui |’im- 
portunent, ne lui refuse aucun secours, 
et se méle de tout, excepté de com- 
battre,” we feel that Mr. Gasse has 
not been fair either to himself or to the 
splendid so'diers whom he admires so 
much in filling his readers’ minds with 
the spirit of mockery on the way to 
them. 


With Vauvenargues, however, the case 
is different. Vauvenargues was himself 
a soldier and suffered in a terrible cam- 
paign. ‘“‘ Vauvenargues,” says Mr. 
Gosse, ‘‘ was one of those who never 
recovered from the agony of the retreat 
from Prague. Both his legs were frost- 
bitten, so that for the remainder of his 
life he was lame ; his eyesight was per- 
manently impaired ; and he appears to 
have sown the seeds of the pulmonary 
disease which was to carry him off five 
years later. But his tender heart en- 
dured what were still severer pangs from 
the sufferings and death of those of his 
companions for whom he had the greatest 
regard.” Itis Vauvenargues who in this 
depth of suffering builds his idealistic 
philosophy, and bids mankind seek 
gloire as the prize of life and the 
‘invisible soul of all those who are 
capable of any virtue.” His was the 
spirit of the saints and martyrs, a spirit 
that is as surely part of the human 
soul in all ages as the vanity and amour- 
propre that make up, perhaps, ninety- 
nine hundredths of it. 
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Whether an officer like Paul Lintier 
had studied Vauvenargues one does not 
know, but one can agree with Mr. Gosse 
that both share the same splendour of 
soul. It is not love of gloire, however, 
that makes them so adorable, but the 
virtue that includes all virtues and all 
civilization as well: the passionate 
instinct to protect the weak. “It is 
necessary,” says Mr. Gosse in his final 
essay, ‘“‘ to have fought, to have suffered, 
to have feared (if only for a moment) 
that all was lost, in order to comprehend 
with passion what the mother-country 
means to a man. Lying in the fog, 
soaked with rain, at the edge of the 
copses from which the German guns 
had ejected them, it was at that wretched 
moment that the full apprehension came 
to Paul Lintier that France comprised 
for him all the charm of life, all the 
affections, all the joys of the eyes and 
the heart and the brain. ‘ Alors, on 
préfére tomber, mourir 1a, parce qu’on 
sent que la France 'perdue, ce serait 
pire que la mort.’....For us English,” 
Mr. Gosse continues, “ the book has a 
curious interest in its unlikeness to 
anything which an English lad of 20 
would have dreamed of writing.” If Mr. 
Gosse is right, and the emotion that 
could say, “Poor wounded name, my 
bosom as a bed shall lodge thee,” has 
now become curious and un-English, then, 
in La _ Rochefoucauld’s phrase, “ it 
requires greater virtues to support good 
than bad fortune.” But Mr. Gosse is 
temperamenfally unsuited to write about 
emotions set free by such a disaster as 
this war, and solemnity is no substitute 
for understanding. 


* * * 


LITERARY “ BOLSHEVISM.” 
THE most important chapter in Mr. 
George’s book* is the one entitled 
‘Sincerity: the Publisher and _ the 
Policeman ’ ; it is important because it 
puts into a consecutive argument views 
which he gives vent to elsewhere in 
spasmodic outbursts of feeling. It is a 
loud protest against the disabilities 
fettering English novelists who wish to 
deal freely and convincingly with the 
sexual side of life. 

No one can say that The Atheneum 
has not stood consistently for reasonable 
liberty : our views regarding any official 
censorship of art are on record. The 
prejudice against a sane and open 
treatment of these questions arises, in 
our opinion, from the national tendency 
to hypocrisy. We fear, however, that 
Mr. George’s advocacy will not do his 
cause any service, but rather the reverse. 
When the novelist, or any other critic 
of life, has to touch these questions, it 


*A Novelist on Novels. By W. L. 
George. (Collins & Co., 6s. net.) 
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is nothing less than immoral to fetter 
him in the peculiar ways in which he is 
fettered by English law and custom. 
But we in turn protest against the view 
that the “ sincere ” novelist is bound to 
risk indecency or throw up his job. 
We protest still more strongly against 
the corollary that the books which incur 
the charge of indecency on the plea that 
they must tell the whole truth are 
thereby proved honest or “ sincere.” 

According to Mr. George, sex is “* the 
main preoccupation of life.” He would 
have “‘ as many scenes in the bedroom 
as in the drawing-room, probably more, 
given that human beings spend more 
time in the former than in the latter 
apartment.” ‘Thus he intends to convey 
far more than the ordinary view that 
the term “ novel ” is almost synonymous 
with “ love-story.” He definitely con- 
tends that sex, more especially in its 
physical aspect, is the main preoccupa- 
tion of life. 

With this proposition, vital to his 
argument, we should join issue. Doubt- 
less there are some _ novelists who 
perceive no other interest in life. 
Doubtless there are some who cannot 
handle this kind of interest without 
concentrating attention on the coarser 
and more brutal side. Yet were Haw- 
thorne, George Eliot, Gissing, Henry 
James, and Mr. Hardy so paralysed by 
scruples of delicacy or fears of prosecution 
that their treatment of sexual passion 
missed the mark ? Would ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter,’ ‘ Adam Bede,’ ‘The Unclassed,’ 
‘What Maisie Knew,’ and ‘ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles ’ have been more poignant 
or more vital had they contained more 
bedroom scenes? ‘The classical writers 
of Greece and Rome were not much 
restricted by the menace of a censorship 
from expressing their convictions on 
anything in life ; but a survey of classical 
literature would not bear out the con- 
tention that sex was their “‘ main pre- 
occupation,” or that it is impossible to 
handle sexual matters without risking 
indecency. Nor would a survey of the 
best Continental novelists justify Mr. 
George’s extreme conclusions, in spite of 
the opportunity he would have to cite 
Zola or Maupassant. 

Mr. George describes his own ex- 
perience as a callow novelist burning to 
defy the censorship and the police, but 
held in check by the cautiousness of 
publishers. We have met the youthful 
novelist before, itching to impose his 
artistic creed on the Philistines, and 
disappointed when he fails to secure 
martyrdom. These hotheads are the 
very people who have established the 
censorship more securely, and, in fact, 
almost justified it. The Puritan would 
have a far weaker case if the case of the 
aggressive novelist were not so doubtful. 
Mr. George rails at the pure to whom 
“all things are impure”; but if his 
critics have a keen eye for the obscene, 
his own fixed idea that the truth cannot 
be put without obscenity is morbid. 
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‘The kind of literature he adumbrates 
would be a literature written by de- 
enerates for degenerates. No one else 
would write it, and no one else would 
care to read it, except as a student of 
mental perversion. His dogma that 
art implies nudity and that realism 
means the bedroom simply furnishes a 
weapon for the other side. He has 
spoilt a good case by violent exaggera- 
tion. He has done his best to turn it 
into a bad case. A_ peace-offensive 
calculated to make the enemy more 
intransigent is doomed to failure, and 
Mr. George will alienate even his allies 
if he clamours for literary Bolshevism 
and individualism instead of a liberty 
consistent with the public weal. 

His critical pronouncements do not 
impress us: they are merely his in- 
dividual preferences asserted with 
similar emphasis, as dogmas about 
which there ought to be no dispute. He 
describes Shakespeare as “ that prose 
writer gone astray,” and says that “‘ we 
find more that is honest and hopeful in 
a single page of ‘ Tono Bungay’ than 
in all the great Victorians put together.” 
He is not acritic but a log-roller, and the 
particular epoch-makers whom he thinks 
deserving of .a long and most serious 
appreciation are Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
Miss Amber Reeves, and Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. 

He should not grumble, as a novelist, 


that ‘‘ we are not taken seriously ” if he 


cannot write without using the meaning- 
less or at any rate unintelligible jargon 
that does duty with the journalist 
scrambling through a “‘ leaderette.” He 
talks of societies “ centring round” an 
academy, as if centres usually wandered 
along circumferences. Herefers to the 
“super-hyper class” and “ wireless- 
telesynographs.”’ There is certainly no 
Statute against the use of terms the 
meanings of which are but dimly under- 
stood: but when a man undertakes to 
lay down the law about ‘ Form and the 
Novel’ or ‘ The Esperanto of Art,’ he 
ought at least to recognize the obligation 
to write English that has a definite 
meaning, and not sentences as full of 
sound and empty of sense as_ the 
following: ‘‘ Now it may be meta- 
physical to treat of the soul in terms of 
the intellect, but the intellect has never 
in philosophic matters refrained from 
laying hands upon the alleged soul of 
man ; I see no reason, therefore, to place 
art higher than the essence of human life 
and grant it immunity from attack and 
exegesis by the intellect.” 


* * * 


A KNIGHT OF ARABY. 


Tue author of ‘ Said the Fisherman ’ has 
given away the secret of his wonderful 
knowledge of the Orient in a book* that 


*Oriental Encounters : Palestine and Syria 
(1894-5-6). By Marmaduke Pickthall. 
(Collins & Co., 6s. net.) 
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will rank beside ‘ Eothen,’ Palgrave’s 
‘ Hermann Agha,’ and the narratives of 
Eastern travel by Sir Richard Burton 
and Mr..Doughty. At the age of 18, 
having failed in a competition for a post 
in the consular service, he went travelling 
in Syria; and this is the record, written 
after twenty years, when perhaps things 
were seen through a violet mist shot with 
sunlight, and, at any rate, his recollec- 
tions fell naturally into the shapely form 
that is literature. 

Little more than a youth, with a lack 
of experience and a tendency to in- 
decision of which he was painfully aware, 
Mr. Pickthall appears as a bit of a 
Quixote; and he has his Sancho in 
Rashid, a Turkish soldier whom he 
caught robbing his muleteer, and who 
was so transported with admiration at 
the author’s address in bringing him to 
bay with an empty revolver, that he 
begged and prayed him to take him as 
his servant. There are, indeed, two 
Sanchos, for somehow another squire 
comes on the scene in the person of the 
sententious wiseacre Suleyman, an Arab 
of riper years and vast experience of life, 
both native and foreign. It may, 
perhaps, be hypercritical to regret, for 
artistic reasons, that there are two of 
them, for both are delightful. But, 
somehow, we find as the story goes on 
that Rashid and Suleym4n are mentally 
not quite so distinct as we thought them, 
and the words of wit and wisdom that 
fall from the lips of one might often with 
equal propriety have been put in the 
mouth of the other. Even more comedy 
might have been got out of the dialogue 
had the twain been more unlike each 
other. 

The East has always been an inex- 
haustible fount of stories; and it is by 
a string of excellent yarns, spun chiefly 
by this pair, as well as by his own gifts 
of narrative and description, that Mr. 
Pickthall gives us almost magical glimpses 
into the inscrutable mind of the Orient. 
The spell seems to have come upon him 
like a call of the blood, and he himself 
figures as more than half an Arab, 
readily adopting Eastern ways of think- 
ing, and instinctively hating the West. 
The fellaheen, the men of the desert, 
the Turkish governors, magistrates, and 
other functionaries, are drawn with a 
sympathy that does not overlook what 
the West regards as their failings, but 
shows that the supposed vices are merely 
differences, and that the Muslim’s dis- 
regard for time, for instance, and in- 
duigent attitude towards the taking of 
human life, have to be judged by totally 
other standards than those of Europe 
before they can be condemned. Rashid 
is an epitome of the innocent high 
spirits and irresponsibility akin to 
boyishness of a people, as loving and 
as lovable as children, to whom despot- 
ism is the only conceivable guarantee of 
a minimum of law and order. Suleyman 
has a riper humour, along with a wide 
vision and a profundity of wisdom such 
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as helps to explain why all sacred litera- 
ture has come from the East. 

Mr. Pickthall has tactfully put most 
of his stories at the expense of the 
Franks into the mouths of his two 
henchmen, though his own preferences 
are never in doubt. Certainly, no 
Westerner, not even himself, comes off 
brilliantly in any of these ‘ Oriental 
Encounters.’ Why the West cannot 
understand the East is manifest. The 
tourist sees only what he is told to see 
by Cook or Baedeker, and is gulled to 
the top of his bent by Suleyman, who 
puts off the philosophic robe and is a 
wag pure and simple when he turns 
dragoman. ‘The worst of it is that the 
Christian teachers, who ought to be in 
closest contact with the native mind, 
are hindered by intellectual pride and 
lack of imagination from coming any- 
where near it. The parson of Mount 
Lebanon is merely foolish; the 
“ Babtist ” is an ass; but the arrogant 
missionary who tries to bully Mr. 
Pickthall into renouncing his vagabond 
ways and returning to the paths of 
respectability is a very significant figure. 
Says Rashid : “ His boys, with whom I 
talked, inform me that he is devoid of all 
humanity. He never thanks them for 
their work, however perfect, nor has a 
word of blessing ever passed his lips. 
He frowns continually. How can he be 
the same as one like thee who laughs and 
talks ?”’ ‘ An Englishman such as that 
missionary,” said Suleyman, “ treats 
good and bad alike as enemies if they are 
not of his nation. He gives bare justice ; 
which, in human life, is cruelty. He 
keeps a strict account with every man. 
We, when we love a man, keep no 
account. We never think of what is 
due to us or our position. And when we 
hate—may God forgive us !—it is just 
the same—save with the best and very 
coolest heads among us.” Suleyman 
apologizes for a very diverting madman 
whose particular aberration was a total 
lack of reverence : ‘‘ It is because he was 
born in Jerusalem....He is a Christian, 
and was born poor ; and the quarrels of 
the missionaries over him, each striving 
to obtain his patronage for some absurd 
belief, have made him what he is—a 
kind of atheist.” 

Next to the story entitled ‘ Tragedy,’ 
which in a few pages fathoms the 
ultimate depths of human pathos, comes 
a ghoulish but intensely comic tale, 
‘Bastirma.’ It tells how a Cadi’s 
major-domo was entrusted by a young 
Jew with a basket of dried and salted 
mutton, bastirma, and, having tasted a 
piece of it, ate it all up on the journey. 
The Jew had lost his grandfather, who 
desired to be buried in the Holy City ; 
and, as no skipper, whether Nazarene or 
Muslim, would receive a dead Jew on his 
ship, the only way to send the body to 
Jerusalem was to smuggle it in the form 
of bastirma. The Cadi’s judgment on 
the case is worthy of Solomon. The 
sequel is charming. “ The major-domo, 
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who, till then, had been a precious 
rogue....became from that day the 
saintliest of men.” “ He thought about 
his crime and mourned for it, and deemed 
himself an unclean beast until he died— 
may God have mercy on him—and was 
buried in the Holy City as the Jew 
desired.” ‘‘ He only meant to eat a 
basket of bastirma ; therefore he felt 
great remorse when he devoured a Jew, 
and so became a saint for Paradise. 
Had he intended to devour a Jew he 
could not possibly have felt such great 
remorse. What say you?” 

Another masterpiece of story-telling, 
‘ Nawadir,’ is too long even to sum- 
marize, but Suleyman’s remarks about 
the three kinds of women are worth 
quoting: “‘ Our father Noah had one 
daughter only, and three men desired 
her ; so not to disappoint the other two, 
he turned his donkey and his dog into 
two girls, whom he presented to them, 
and that accounts for the three kinds of 
women now to be observed. The true 
descendants of our father Noah are very 
rare.’ ‘ How may one know them from 
the others ?’ I inquired. ‘ By one thing 
only. They will keep your secret. The 
second sort of woman will reveal your 
secret to a friend; the third will make 
of it a tale against you. And this they 
do instinctively, as dogs will bark and 
asses bray, without malevolence or any 
kind of forethought.’” This sounds 
rather commonplace, however, without 
the story on which it is a mere annota- 
tion, and which provokes Rashid’s 
admiring comment: “ He is a famous 
liar, is our wise man yonder; yet he 
speaks the truth.” 

We would gladly quote more, but 
must cease. 


Trade Boards and 
Industrial Councils. 


It is not usual to “ review ” Bills which 
are before Parliament, but it is worth 
while outlining the proposals of the 
Trade Boards Bill (Bill 27, 3d.), in 
conjunction with the Memorandum of 
the Minister of Reconstruction and the 
Minister of Labour on ‘ Industrial 
Councils and Trade Boards’ (Cd. 9085, 
1d.). The Trade Boards Act of 1909, 
modelled upon Australian experience, 
provided for the establishment of Trade 
Boards to determine minimum rates of 
pay in certain trades set out in the 
schedule of the Act—ready-made tailor- 
ing, box-making, lace-making, and chain- 
making. Three years later this ma- 
chinery was extended to include other 
low-paid trades. At the present time 


about 390,000 workers, of whom 8o per 
cent are women, come under the Act. 
The pessimists who foresaw economic 
ruin resulting from the establishment of 
the minimum wage have been proved 
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wrong. Not only has the lot of the 
workers affected been considerably im- 
proved, but the industries by adapting 
themselves to the new circumstances 
have probably become more efficient. 
Experience does not bear out the con- 
tention that a minimum wage necessarily 
becomes a maximum ; and the criticism 
that Trade Boards would hamper the 
growth of trade unionism has been 
definitely disproved. Indeed, the reverse 
has been the case. Mr. Tawney’s 
studies inthe minimum wage, published 
by the Ratan Tata Foundation of 
London University, must convince the 
most sceptical of the value of Trade 
Boards. 

The amending Bill, if passed, will 
introduce obvious improvements. Under 
the existing Act a new trade can only be 
brought in by means of a Provisional 
Order and a confirming Act of Parlia- 
ment, which not only takes time, but 
plays into the hands of obstructionists. 
The new Bill proposes to substitute for 
this clumsy machinery a special order 
which must be laid before each House 
of Parliament. Forty days is given in 
which objections must be laid. The 
advantage of this method is that it 
puts the onus of taking action upon 
those who wish to oppose the extension 
of the Act. This proposal will speed 
up the establishment of Trade Boards. 

A further clause accelerates the 
machinery for fixing minimum rates after 
a Board has ‘been set up. Under the 
Bill it will be possible for a rate to be 
brought into full operation within three 
months after it has been proposed by a 
Trade Board, while under the existing 
Act nine months is required for this 
purpose. 

At present the power of the Minister 
of Labour is limited to cases where the 
rate of wages prevailing in any branch of 
a trade is “ exceptionally low.” It is 
now proposed that he may apply the 
Act to a trade “ if he is of opinion that, 
having regard to the rates of wages 
prevailing in the trade, or any part of 
the trade, it is expedient” to do so. 
This gives the Minister of Labour wide 
powers, and enables him to extend the 
scope of Trade Boards to trades other 
than those which are regarded as 
“* sweated.” 

One further point in the Bill may be 
referred to. Under the Act of 1909 
questions dealing with the industrial 
conditions of the trade might be referred 
to a Trade Board by a Government 
Department for report—a power which 
has been rarely used. Clause 10 of the 
new Bill gives a Trade Board power to 
take the initiative in making recom- 
mendations to Government Depart- 
ments relating to the industrial conditions 
of the trade covered by the Board. 

Though the prime function of a 
Trade Board is to determine minimum 
rates of pay and to deal with matters 
incidental thereto, it is clearly the 
intention now to encourage Trade 
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Boards to consider other questions 
affecting the trade, though they cannot 
make any binding decisions on questions 
other than those laid down by law. 

This. does not, however, mean that 
Trade Boards are to be converted into 
Industrial Councils. The Memorandum 
by the Minister of Reconstruction and 
the Minister of Labour on Industrial 
Councils and Trade Boards lays down 
the policy of the Government with 
regard to the main recommendations of 
the Second Report on Joint Industrial 
Councils. The Memorandum is worth 
careful study, as it brings out clearly the 
fundamental differences between the 
two kinds of machinery, and defines 
the relations between them when they 
operate over a common field. 

A Joint Industrial Council is a 
voluntary body composed of representa- 
tives of trade unions and employers’ 
associations. It determines its own 
constitution, functions, and procedure, 
and receives no financial assistance from 
the Government. A Trade Board, on 
the other hand, is a statutory body 
composed of people generally nominated 
by the Minister of Labour. Its con- 
stitution, functions, and procedure are 
determined for it ; and its expenses are 
defrayed out of public money. The 
decisions of a Trade Board, when 
confirmed by the Minister of Labour, are 
enforceable by criminal proceedings. 
They are, indeed, part of the law of the 
land. The decisions of an Industrial 
Council carry no such weight. It is 
clear, as the Memorandum states, that 
“the purpose, structure, and functions 
of Industrial Councils and Trade Boards 
are therefore fundamentally different.” 

Where the spheres of operation of a 
Trade Board and an Industrial Council 
overlap, whether wholly or in part, the 
Government, when occasion arises, will, 
according to the Memorandum, consult 
the latter, though it is hoped that there 
will be co-operation between the two 
bodies. But in no circumstances can 
an Industrial Council override the 
statutory powers of the Trade Board. 
In an industry with a Trade Board, but 
no Industrial Council, it is to be sug- 
gested to Government Departments that 
they should consult the Trade Board as 
they would consult an Industrial Council. 

It would appear that the Ministry of 
Labour, after the passage of the new 
Bill, contemplates a considerable ex- 
pansion of Trade Boards, and it is wise, 
therefore, that their relations with 
Industrial Councils should be determined 
beforehand. It is probable that there 
will be a considerable number of both 
kinds of body—the one initiated by 
industrial organizations of employers and 
employed, the other by the Ministry of 
Labour. Trade Boards will not, indeed 
cannot, grow into Industrial Councils. 
What will happen is that the former will 
facilitate organization which will render 
the establishment of Industrial Councils 
both possible and desirable. 
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HAVE YOU ANY 
INFLUENCE 


in the management of a factory, a business 
house, or a home? If so you must use that 
influence in the interests of national economy 
—to help pay the cost of the war and preserve 
our financial stability among the competing 
nations. , 


One way—one very important way—in which 
you can do this is by looking seriously into 
the fuel question. The Prime Minister has 
told us that “coal is everything to us—coal 
is the most terrible of enemies and it is the 
most potent of friends.” It is the principal 
natural wealth of the nation; yet we waste 
it—and with it all the valuable constituents 
which could be recovered for use if it were 
scientifically treated in gas works —to the 
amount, at a very conservative estimate, of 
50 million tons annually. 





This could not be excused even if our coal 
reserves were inexhaustible. But they are 
not. They are not even so great as those 
of some of our keenest commercial rivals, 
Germany’s stocks are more than twice as 
large as our own, those of the United States 
over 20 times as large. These figures point 
to a time when, if the present utterly dis- 
proportionate rate of consumption continues, 
we shall be forced to become importers instead 
of exporters of coal—with disastrous results 
to the material supremacy which we shall 
fight to establish after the war. 


«Save Coal’ should therefore be a national 
watchword. 


Write to us for free booklets and other information 
which will show you how this end can be attained in 
factory and home alike with increase of efficiency and 
decrease of every kind of waste. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W./ 
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THE WISE URCHIN 


By MARGARET MARR, 2s. net, by post, 2s. 4d. An original 
story, artistically told, true to present-day life, which treats 
allegorically, as well as humanly, of the inner life and higher 
nature of man. War; pacifism; the treatment of insanity, 
actual and so-called; the relations of men and women, are 
all approached from an ideal standpoint. 


DESPISED and REJECTED 


By A. T. FITZROY. 5s. net; postage 4d. A vigorous and 
original story, dealing in an illuminating way with two 
classes of people who are very od derstood—the 
Conscientious Objectors, who refuse military service, and the 
so-called Uranians, whose domestic attachments are more in 
the way of friendship than of ordinary marriage. The author 
treats of these two psychological subjects and weaves them 
into a novel, which, in the opinion of keen literary critics, is 
an original and great work of art. 





DANIEL and the MACCABEES 


AN ANCIENT BOOK FOR MODERN USE. By the Rev. 
EDWYN B. HOOPER, M.A. With Foreword by Dr. E. L. 
HICKS (Lord Bishop of Lincoln). 2s. net ; cloth, 38. 6d. net; 
postage 8d. Is it history? Is it prophecy? What is it? In 
this book of Daniel we see the dawn of human hopes and the 
beginnings of the struggle for freedom in its contest with 
Imperial tyrannies. 


The SINGLE EYE 


By ARTHUR EDWARD GRAY 2s. net; postage 2d. ; cloth 
38. 6d. net. postage 3d. Critical Essays on Education, Art, 
Politics, etc., whick should prove a valuable contribution to 
the literature by which it is hoped the impending work of 
social reconstruction will be stimulated and guided. 


Complete Lists on Application. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 








sas A Vital Book on Economics ~~ 


Students of the Social Problem should read 


INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 
THROUGH BANKING REFORM 


An Outline of a Policy of Individualism. 
By HENRY MEULEN. 


The author criticises the Socialist diagnosis of industrial 
inequity, and shows that the cause of the exploitation of labour 
lies in our banking and currency laws. The remedy lies in 
an extension of individual liberty. 


Cloth, 324 pp., demy 8vo. 
6s. net of all booksellers, or post free 6s. 5d. from the publisher, 
RICHD. J. JAMES, 10-12 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 








Full particulars of the publications 
of ‘The Atheneum’ Literature 
Dept. may be had on application 
to the Secretary, 10 Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C.2. 
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THE | 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OF THE JULY ISSUE. 


CAPITAL AFTER THE WAR. By Sir Hugh Bell, Bart. 


STATE PURCHASE AS PRACTICAL POLITICS. By the 
Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, D.D. 


PROHIBITION WITHOUT PURCHASE OR CONFISCATION. . 


By H. G. Chancellor, M.P. 


HOW TO PREVENT BANKING MONOPOLY. By Sidney 
Webb, LL.B. 


THE BALFOUB OF BURLEIGH REPORT. By Leonard J. 
1d. 


TRANSCAUCASIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE REVOLU- 
TION. By Professor J. Y. Simpson. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION IN PORTUGAL. By Aubrey 
THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN MACEDONIA. By Thomas H. 


Mawson, 


THE NEW FOURTH OF JULY. By the Rev. Dugald Macfadyen. 


THE COMING CHANGE IN RELIGION. By C. E. Maurice. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PERFORMANCES AT SEA IN 1607 
AND 1608. By F. S. Boase, LL.D. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT OF MR. FEEBLEMIND. By Mary 
Venables. 

THE NEW FRENCH REGIONALISM. By Huntly Carter. 

DID WORDSWORTH RECANT? By the Rev. Ernest J. B. 
Kirtlan, D.D. 

THE ALLOTMENT MOVEMENT. By F. E. Green. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE POACHER’S DILEMMA. By J. E.G. de Montmorency. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: The Eclipse of Russia; Sir William 
Ramsay; A New Way of Housekeeping; Community 
Life in the English Church; Pericles and the Fallen. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Office: 10 ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2. 
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BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


RTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., the Head Master of Bootham 
School, York, believes that “to repair the waste of war, 
to re-build Britain, the Schools of Engiand must give to the 
nation men more physically fit, better equipped, and better 
trained for service than their predecessors.” And he regards 
the present time as ‘‘a supreme opportunity for an onward 
move in education, for better intellectual work, and truer 
development of personality.” 
It is natural, therefore, to find that the constant aim of those 
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A Progressive Boys’ School. 


responsible for the curriculum at ‘‘ Bootham” is to maintain a 
healthy moral atmosphere, in which strong characters may be 
produced. The School is organized for the development of 
manhood : physical exercise, leisure hour pursuits, and school- 
work, all contributing to fit boys for successful careers in 
business, and for service in National and Civic affairs. These 
ideals are all dealt with in a very interesting manner in the 
Illustrated Bootham Year Book, a copy of which can be obtained 
on application to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


NOTE.—Bootham School was founded in order to give a good religious and literary 
Education, and careful moral training to the sons of Members of the Society of Friends, 
but the School gladly admits, at the discretion of the Head Master, other boys who are 
likely to appreciate and profit by this type of Education, whose parents are willing 
that they shall fall in with the ordinary regulations of the School. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 


Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the subclasses 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association 
have marked with asterisks those works in the List which they 
coasidor most suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 

A dagger before an author’s name indicates a cheap edition. The 
necessity of economizing space compels us to omit comments on 


a certain number of books, and to abridge occasionally the biblio- 
graphical descriptions. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


*The English Catalogue of Books for 1917. Publishers’ 
Circular, 1918. 10 in. 276 pp., 8/6 n. -015.42 
The 8lst year of issue shows a drop of 931 in new publica- 
tions, and of 87 in new editions, from the previous year, the 
total of 8,131 being the lowest in the last ten years, 1913 with 
12,379 having been the highest. There is, however, scarcely 
any diminution in the size of the annual volume, which is put 
together with the usual care. The preliminary analysis points 
out that there is an increase of 147 items in History; and 
smaller increases occur in Philology, Medicine, Agriculture, and 
Business—all subjects that the political conditions have made 
specially important. It is noteworthy that the monthly 
output has been fairly even, and it is difficult to distinguish a 
spring or autumn “ season”? now. 

Grant (A.). THE Army Tutors’ Précis Book : select passages 
for précis and reproduction, for candidates preparing 
for the Army entrance and other examinations: First 
Serres. Blackie, 1917. 74 in. 240 pp., 3/6 n. 029.4 

Ottawa, Canada. CarNneGiIr Pustic Lisrary: Selected List 
of the Best Biographies in English, from the point of view 
of a Canadian public library. 1918. 9 in. 79 pp. paper. 

016.92 

The somewhat ambitious title is hardly borne out by the 
contents, though the library has a fair stock of modern 
biographies. But even a small select library of biography 
should contain the most famous examples of the art; and we 
miss the names of Fuller, Bede, Aubrey, and Plutarch, the 

‘D.N.B.,’ and the ‘ Biographie Universelle, among the 

collective biographies ; and in individual biography, Augus- 

tine’s ‘Confessions,’ Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro, Anna R. Burr’s 

‘ Autobiography, Greville’s ‘ Sidney, Mary Cavendish’s ‘ Life 

of Newcastle,’ and other authors or subjects of the first rank. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 
Mercier (Charles Arthur), INpiIvipuaLity (off-printed from 
‘ Mind, vol, 27, N.S. 105). [1918.] 9 in. 39 pp. paper. 112 
Dr. Mercier, in his clear and trenchant style, thoroughly 
sifts the meaning of individuality for the purposes of scientific 
methodology. 


Osler (Sir William). A WayorLire. Constable [1918]. 5 in. 

62 pp. paper, 7d. n. 170.4 

Sir William Osler, in this address delivered to Yale students 

in 1913, recommends them to live in “ daylight compartments,” 
and not to worry overmuch about the past or the future 


200 RELIGION. 

Bernard (Edward Russell), Notes on THE TABLE OF LESSONS 
ror Hoty Days set forth in the Report of the Joint 
Committee of the Convocation of Canterbury, and 
approved by both Houses, May, 1917. S.P.C.K., 1918. 
7 in. 63 pp. paper, 1/ n. 264.032 

Browne (Edward Granville). MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE BApi Reticion. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1918. 
74 in. 404 pp. il. pors. bibliog. index, 12 /6 n. 297 

Perhaps the most important of the eleven sections of this 
book are the translation of Mirzé Muhammad Jawaéd’'s sketch 
of the Babi movement, of the life of the founder, Baha’u'llah, 
and of the schism which succeeded his death; the account of 
the Bahé’{ propaganda in America; and the notes on Babi, 

Azalf, and Baha’i literature. 
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Browne (Rt, Rev. George Forrest), CHURCH AND STATE IN 
ENGLIsH HIisToRy, reprinted from the Report of the 
Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State (Church 
Historical Pamphlets, 2). S,.P.C.K., 1918. 7 in. 62 pp., 
1/ n. 261.7 

Caton (A. Gertrude). SoLpieRs or THE Cross (London Diocesan 
Sunday School Manuals). Longmans, 1917.. 7 in. 
101 pp., 2/ n. 268 

Cooke (W. J.). Psatms: MEDITATIVE AND MILITANT; new 
metrical paraphrase, Book I. Stock, 1918. 7} in. 80 pp. 
boards, 2/ n. 223.2 


Diggle (Rt. Rev. John William). DrarH AND THE AFTER-LIFE. 

Williams & Norgate, 1918. 7 in. 130 pp., 2/6 n. 236 

Dr. Diggle treats of ‘The Naturalness of Death,’ ‘The 

Certainty and Uncertainty of Death,’ ‘The Natural and the 
Spiritual Body,’ and similar subjects. 


Henson (Rt. Rev. Herbert Hensley), Curistian Liserry ; and 
other sermons, 1916-17. Macmillan, 1918. 7% in. 
355 pp. app., 6/ n. 252.4 

Most of these discourses were delivered in Durham Cathedral, 
but there are two sermons preached at the City Temple on 

March 25, 1917, and other addresses elsewhere. The Bishop 

of Hereford refers in the preface to the agitation which was 

raised with the object of excluding him from the episcopal 
bench. 

Jackson (Henry Latimer). THe PRrRosLEM OF THE FOURTH 
GosPpEL. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1918. 84 in. 194 pp., 
6/n. 226.5 

A searching study of the Gospel according to St. John, th 
traditional authorship of which is, Dr. Jackson considers, 

*“ hard to maintain.’ 


Malcolmson (K.). A Goop Man? Stock, 1918. 6 in. 81 pp., 

1/6 n. 232.8 

A new issue of a book published ten years ago under the 
title ‘ What think ye of Christ ?’ 


Osler (Sir William). ScreNcE anp Immortatity. Constable 
[1918]. 54 in. 94 pp. paper, 7d. n. 218 
This address, delivered as the Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard 
for 1904, puts the Stoical sentiments of the modern man of 
science and humanist in language worthy of the disciple of 
Sir Thomas Browne that the author avows himself to be. The 
well-known passage in ‘ Adonais’ is printed as 
whose sails were never to be tempest riven, 
instead of.‘ to the tempest given.” 


Phillips (William Inchbold), THe Srepruacint Fauuacy: an 
indictment of modern criticism ; foreword by Prebendary 
Denison. R. Scott, 1918. 74 in. 80 pp., 3/6 n. 220.48 

The author considers that it is a mistake to apply to the 

Hebrew text the principles of Greek textual criticism, and 

argues that the LXX. “‘cannot by any means bear the 

weight of the many inferences, deductions, and. conclusions 
which have been unsparingly laid on it by the modern 
critics.” 


Plummer (Alfred). A ComMMENTARY ON St. Pavt’s First 
EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. R. Scott, 1918. 9 in. 

164 pp. indexes, 4/6 n. 227.81 

Dr. Plummer supplies a preliminary discussion of the 
authenticity, place and date, and. occasion, of the Apostle’s 
letter. There is also a selected list of previous commentaries. 


Robertson (Alexander). THE Papat Conquest: Italy’s 
warning—‘‘ Wake up, John Bull!” R. Scott, 1918. 
2nd ed. 7 in. 393 pp. front. index, paper, 2/ n. 282 


Scott (Charles A. Anderson). Dominus Noster: a study in the 
progressive recognition of Jesus Christ our Lord. Cam- 
bridge, Heffer, 1918. 7} in. 241 pp. 2 indexes, 6/ 232 

Dr. Scott’s object is to help the reader to understand the 
reasons for the influence which Christ has exerted upon men’s 
characters and lives. He points out that much Tess reliance 
is now placed upon the evidential value of prophecies and 
miracles, and traces the growth of the conception of Jesus as 
the Christ, the Lord, the Saviour, and finally as God. 


Simpson (William John Sparrow). FRENcH CATHOLICS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY (Studies in Church History). 
S.P.C.K.,1918. 7} in. 189 pp. app., 5/n. 282.44 

The history of French Catholicism during the nineteenth 
century has a special interest for many members of the 

Anglican Communion. Essays on Lamennais, . Lacordaire, 

Montalembert, and other prominent writers or preachers are 

provided. 
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Swete (Henry Barclay), ed. Essays on THE EARLY History oF 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY; by various writers. 
Macmillan, 1918. 9 in. 466 pp. indexes, 12/n. 262.1 

To this volume the Archbishop of Dublin contributes ‘ The 

Cyprianic Doctrine of the Ministry,’ the Dean of Wells ‘ The 

Christian Ministry in the Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic Periods,’ 

and Dr. W. H. Frere ‘ Early Forms of Ordination.’ 


Whishaw (Constance M.). In His StreneTH: a selection of 
helpful thoughts and prayers from various authors, 
arranged for daily reading. R. Scott[{1918]. 5 in. 382 pp. 
indexes, 3/6 n. 242 

Clearly arranged under headings, these excerpts from Marcus 

Aurelius, Ruskin, Prof. Henry Drummond, Canon Newbolt, 

the Rev. A. H. Stanton, Bishop Gore, Archbishop Temple, 

and others, will be acceptable to a wide circle of readers. 


White (Henry Julian), ed. SeLect PassaGEs FROM JOSEPHUS 
Taortus, Surrontus, Dio Cassius, ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE First CentTuURY (Texts for Students, 
No.1). S.P.C.K., 1918. Tin. 16 pp. paper, 3d.n. 270.1 

The passages here collected are those usually cited from the 

“only non-Christian writers who show any knowledge of 

Christianity having been in existence before the end of the 

first century.’ The “suspected’’ reference to Christ in 

Josephus, * Antiquities,’ xvili. 3, is included. 

Whitwell (Richard), THe CLroup aNnp THE Fire. Fifield, 
1918. 7 in. 70 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 242 

A chain of meditations, verses, prose poems, and the like, 
ethical and deeply religious in character. 


Winnington-Ingram (Rt. Rev. Arthur Foley). Rays or Dawn. 

Wells Gardner [1918]. 74 in. 228 pp., 3/ n. 252.6 

* The Church’s Call to the Nation,’ ‘ Isthe War an Argument 

against God ?’ ‘ The Brotherhood of Capital and Labour,’ and 

‘Christ the Invisible King’ are some of these sermons and 
addresses by the Bishop of London. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Calthrope (Charles), A Reprint or :—THE RELATION BE- 
TWEENE THE LORD OF A MANNOR AND THE COPPY-HOLDER 
His Tenant. Delivered in the Learned Readings of the 
late Excellent and Famous Lawyer, Char. Calthrope of 
the Honorable Society of Lincolnes-Inne Esq ;....1635 
(Manorial Society's Publications, No.10). 1 Mitre Court 
Buildings, E.C., 1917. 8 in. 79 pp. bds. 347.2 


Clarke (John J.). Ouriives or LocaL GOVERNMENT. Pitman, 
1918. 7} in. 83 pp. bibliog. paper, 1/ n. 352.042 
An enlarged edition of the author’s ‘ Outlines of English 
Local Government,’ published in July, 1916, likely to be 
serviceable to students in the classes of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, as well as to University Schools of Social 
Science and kindred bodies. 
Cock (Reginald). CouNnsEL or European Nations. Stock 
[1917]. 2nd ed. 7} in. 47 pp. paper, 1/ n. 341.1 
Fisher (Rt. Hon. Herbert Albert Laurens). Epucarionan 
Rerorm. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. 7} in. 117 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 379 
A selection of speeches delivered by the President of the 
Board of Education between April 19, 1917, and Jan. 8, 1918, 
with a note of some features of the Education Bill, 1918. 


Grey of Fallodon (Edward, Jst Viscount). Ture LEAGUE OF 
Nations. Milford, 1918. 7} in. 15 pp. paper, 3d. 341.1 
That the foundation and maintenance of a League of 
Nations in the sense intended by President Wilson may entail 
obligation, and will impose limitation upon the national action 
of each State concerned, is one of the main points advanced 
by Lord Grey. Such a League, he declares, cannot exist 
until Germany realizes that ‘ the condition of true security 
for one nation is a sense of security on the part of all nations.” 
The German idea of a peace secured by the power of German 
militarism is “‘ impracticable as well as unfair and abhorrent 
to other nations.” The United States and the Allies also 
must learn and apply the lesson that ‘‘ militarism has become 
the deadly enemy of mankind.” 


Guyot (Yves). Les GaranTIEs DE LA Paix: part 1, Les 
Legons DU Passé& (Bibl-othéque d’ Histoire contemporaine). 
Paris, Alean, 1918. 74 in. 288 pp. index, 4 fr. 50. 341.7 

Recognizing that it is necessary to be acquainted with the 
past in order to provide for the future, the author surveys here 
the history of diplomatic conceptions since the seventeenth 
century. In a second volume (* Examen critique’) he hopes 
to discuss the means by which the present war may help the 
establishment of a lasting peace. 
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Harvard University. Caratocur or Names, 1917-18 Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1917. 7} in. 917 pp. plan. 378.744 
A compact volume, filled with useful information 


Harvard University. Reports oF THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
TREASURER OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 1916-17 (Official 
Register of Harvard Univ., vol. 15, No. 6). Cambridge, 
Mass.,1918. 9 in. 553 pp. app. indexes, paper. 378.744 

Larson (Laurence Marcellus), ed. THE Kina’s Mrrror 
(Specutum REGALE—KonunGs Skuaassa);_ translated 
from the old Norwegian (Scandinavian Monographs, 
vol. 3). New York, American-Scandinavian Foundation 
(Milford), 1917. 9% in. 404 pp. introd. bibliog. index, 
12/6 n. 371.962 

The * Speculum Regale,’ which is in form a dialogue between 

a wise and learned father and his son, and was written during 
the thirteenth century, was designed to provide a certain kind 
of knowledge which would be serviceable to young men 
looking forward to a career in the higher professions. As 
outlined in the introductory chapter, the work was intended 
to treat of the four orders of men in the Norwegian kingdom : 
the merchants, the king and his retainers, the Church and 
clergy, and the peasantry ; but the first two divisions only 
are included in the form in which ‘The King’s Mirror’ has 
come down to modern times. 

Lewis (W.G.).  ‘“* THE DeEvorEeD WorK OF THE GUARDIANS ” 
*““ RECONSTRUCTION’? OF THE Poor Law, Author; 
100 South Hill Park, N.W.3, 1918. 84 in. 88 pp. index, 
paper, 2/6 n. 352.9 

The author, a barrister, defends the present Poor Law 
institutions, and is especially opposed to the idea of the abolition 
of Boards of Guardians and of the Poor Law Union, recently 
recommended by the Committee appointed by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction. The introduction is by Sir William 

Chance. 

*Mc Knight (George H.). St. Nicos: his legend and his role 
in the Christmas celebration and other popular customs. 


New York and London, Putnam, 1917. 84 in. 163 pp. il. 


notes (bibliog.), 10/ n. 398.3 
In the minds of not a few persons there is confusion regarding 
St. Nicholas, Santa Claus, “‘ Sinterklaes,’’ ‘‘ Samiklaus,’” or 


* Joseph Clas,” and his relation to “ Father Christmas”’ and 
to the “‘ Christ Kindjes,”’ “‘ Christ kindel,”’ or ‘‘ Kris Kringle.” 
This book will do much to remove that confusion, and it 
includes chapters on various ways of celebrating St. 
Nicholas’s Day, on ‘St. Nicholas as Patron Saint,’ and on 
the Boy Bishop. 


Meulen (Henry). InpustrRIAL JusTICE THROUGH BANKING 
REFORM: an outline of a policy of individualism, R. J. 
James, 1917. 84 in. 335 pp. index, 6/ n. 332.1 

The author believes that our banking and currency laws, by 
restricting credit, have greatly hampered industrial production. 

He therefore advocates the abolition of the legally fixed price 

of gold, sketches an ideal system of credit, and argues that the 

reforms suggested will benefit both the manufacturer and 
the wage-earner, and remove many of the inequalities of 
the present industrial system. 


Ministry of Labour. Works Commirrers: report of an 
inquiry made by the Ministry of Labour (/ndustrial 
Reports, No. 2). Stationery Office, 1918. 148 pp. index, 
paper, 6d. n. 331.87 

It is satisfactory to note that, according to this report, 

“Works Committees have, in the great majority of cases, 
tended to introduce greater harmony, and, through it, greater 
efficiency’ (p. 46). “In more than one works the summary 
of opinion on a Works Committee—and that not on one side 
only, but on both—has been expressed in the phrase, ‘ This is 
the best thing that has ever happened in the shop.’ ” 


Morland (Lucy Fryer). THe New Socrar Out.iook (Swarthmore 
Lecture, 1918). Headley, 1918. 7hin. 59pp.,1/6n. 304 
The author discourses upon nineteenth-century philanthropy, 
the new outlook on education, the call to the Society of Friends, 
and other matters. 

Problems of Reconstruction : lectures and addresses delivered 
at the Summer Meeting at the Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
August, 1917 ; introd. by the Marquess of Crewe. Fisher 
Unwin [1918]. 8 in. 315 pp., 8/6 n. 304 

These papers by Canons Masterman and Lyttelton, Profs. 

John Adams and Selwyn Image, Mrs. Barnett, Miss May 

Morris, and Miss Royden, Mr. Sidney Webb, and others, deal 

with the first principles of Reconstruction, with educational, 

social, and industrial Reconstruction, and with arts and crafts 
in relation to Reconstruction. 
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Rousseau (Jean Jacques). Du Contrat SociA ; ou Principes 
du Droit Politique ; ed. by C. E. Vaughan (Modern Lan- 
guage Texts). Manchester, Univ. Press (Longmans), 1918. 
74 in. 259 pp. introd. bibliog. app. index, 5/ n. 320.1 

A serviceable edition, provided with elucidatory notes, a 
good bibliography, and an introduction by Emeritus Professor 

Vaughan which is full and informing. 


Smith (James MacDonald). ON THE ELEMENTS IN War. 
Nelson [1918]. 9 in. 54 pp. boards, 2/6 355 
Without some scientific system of classification, the mass 
of information regarding methods and material that may be 
turned to account in war is likely to become unwieldy ; whereas 
classification would facilitate the statement of principles, and 
the reduction of given problems into their constituent elements. 
Major MacDonald Smith in this essay suggests such a system! 


Smith (Nowell). “‘ WHERE Is your FaitH ?”’ the problem of 
recruiting for Christ’s army in the Public Schools. Milford, 
1918. 7} in. 66 pp. paper, 1/ n. 377.1 

The Head Master of Sherborne School considers that 

*“compulsory ’’ school services should be few and short, and 

supplemented by short voluntary services ; and he declares 

that so far as direct religious teaching is concerned, ‘‘ whether 
in sermons or in ‘divinity lessons,’’’ Jesus Christ is the 
fundamental subject of study. 


La Vie Universitaire & Paris. Paris, Colin, 1918. 10 in. 

231 pp. il. pors., 12 fr. 378.44 

A comprehensive account (by Paul Boyer, Maurice Caullery, 

H. Gautier, Emile Durkheim, and others) of the University 

of Paris, its history, organization, associated faculties, and 

affiliated schools. Ninety-two admirable illustrations are 
included. 


Wallis (B. C.).  Essenriats oF PracticaL GEOGRAPHY 
(Practical Modern Geographies). Macmillan, 1918. 7}in. 
230 pp. il. glossary, indexes, 4/6 n. 372.89 
This book for teachers provides a collection of exercises on 
the essential principles in the syllabus of geography of an 
average secondary school. A scheme of practical work for a 
four years’ course is included, and there are nearly a hundred 
illustrations. 


Wells (Herbert George). IN tHe FourtH Y&AR: anticipations 
of a world peace. Chatto d& Windus, 1918. 74 in. [68 pp. 
3/6 n. 841.1 

The author urges the necessity of a League of Nations for 
the future security of the world. Singularly candid observa- 
tions on the future of monarchy are incorporated in the 
seventh chapter ; and in politics Mr. Wells would profoundly 
modify the present system of choosing Parliamentary candi- 
dates. He vigorously states the case for proportional repre 
sentation. 

400 PHILOLOGY. 

*Anglade (Joseph), GRAMMAIRE ELEMENTAIRE DE L’ ANCIEN 
Francais. Paris, Colin, 1918. 74 in. 283 pp. bibliog. 
notes, paper, 4 fr. 80. 447.01 

A Grammar designed for those who are beginning to study 

French as written from the ninth century to the end of the 

thirteenth. A summary of the history of the language from 

the period of the oldest French texts to the seventeenth century 
is included. 


Blasco Ibanez (Vicente). Carirutos Escoaipos; ed. by 

E. Alec Woolf (Modern Language Series). Harrap, 1918. 

7 in. 187 pp. notes, app., 2/ n. 468.8 

These selections from Ibajfiez’s ‘Cuentos Valencianos,’ 

* Flor de Mayo,’ and ‘ Sangre y Arena are followed by notes, 
an appendix on suffixes, and a good vocabulary, 


Dickinson (Ida). THe Souiprers’ EncGiish AND ITALIAN 
CONVERSATION Book; tr. and adapted from W. M. 
Gallichan’s ‘ Soldiers’ English-French Conversation Book.’ 
Laurie {1918}. 44 in. 142 pp., 9d. n. 458.3 


Hills (E. C.) and Ford (J. D. M.). First Spanish Course 
(Modern Language Series). Heath [1918]. 7 in. 336 pp. 
maps, index, 4/ n. 468 

English-speaking students will find in this book the essentials 
of Spanish grammar, adequate vocabularies, lists of irregular 
verbs, and the like 


Jespersen (Otto). CHArTeERS oN ENGLIsH (reprinted from 

‘Progress in Language’). Allen & Unwin, 1918. 

74 in. 198 pp., 4/6 n, 425.1 

Prof. Jespersen’s ‘ Progress in Language’ appeared in 1894, 

and a second edition, practically identical, in 1909. This is 

an unmodified reprint of the portion concerned with English. 
An index is badly needed. 
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500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Blair (Andrew Alexander), THE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 
Iron : a complete account of all the best-known methods 
for the analysis of iron, steel, pig-iron, alloy metals, iron 
ore, limestone, slag, clay, sand, coal and coke. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott [1918]. 9 in. 318 pp. il. index, 21/ n. 

545 
The seventh edition of this work was published in 1912. 

The present (eighth) edition has been recast, and for the most 

part rewritten. 


Libby (Walter), An InrRopucTION TO THE HisToRY OF 
Science. Harrap, 1918. 73 in. 300 pp. il. bibliogs. index, 
5/n. 509 

Owing, probably, to the immensity of the ground which the 
author endeavours to traverse in this volume, his com- 
pilation is somewhat sketchy. It ‘‘ makes no claim to be in 
any sense complete or comprehensive’’ ; but a lack of pro- 
portion is apparent in the inclusion of a long account of Davy 
and his work, while Faraday, quite as brilliant a man, is passed 
by as ‘“‘the greatest of his discoveries.” Similarly, many 
pages are devoted to Franklin, Adams and Leverrier, and 

S. P. Langley, while Hunter, Chevreul, Agassiz, Murchison, 

Kelvin, Mendel, Weismann, Perkin, Haeckel, Huxley, and 

Tyndall are either not alluded to at all, or dismissed with 

the barest mention. A brief but clear summary of Francis 

Bacon’s teaching, and an account of the foundation of the 

Royal Society, are good features of the book ; but the index 

is poor. 

Pelly (Stanley Augustus). GLossAry AND NoTES ON VERTE- 
BRATE PALZONTOLOGY, Methuen, 1918. 64 in. 1138 pp., 
5/ n. 566 

The Rev. S. A. Pelly has written this book as “ the natural 
outcome ”’ of numerous visits to the Natural History Museum. 

The short definitions, alphabetically arranged, will be 

serviceable, 


Smithsonian Institution. ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY OF THE TRIBES OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY ; by John M. Cooper (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 63). Washington, 1917. 
94 in. 243 pp. map, index, 572.982 


Smithsonian Institution. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
REGENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916. Wash- 
ington, 1917. 9 in. 619 pp. il. apps. index. 506 

This portly volume is copiously illustrated, and filled with 
valuable information relating to the activities of the worlds 
famous Institution, 

Smithsonian Institution. THe Grarsormp Crass oF AMERICA ; 
by Mary J. Rathbun (U.S. National Museum, Bulletin 97). 
Washington, 1918. 94 in. 483 pp. il. index, paper. 596.36 

This monograph is illustrated by 172 text figures and 161 
good plates. 


Smithsonian Institution. PRocrEpINGs or THE U.S, NaTIONAL 

Museum, vol. 51. Washington, 1917. 94 in. 688 pp. 

121 pl. figs. index. 506 

One of the most important papers is Messrs. C. H. Gilbert 

and C. L. Hubbs’s ‘ Report on the Japanese Macrouroid Fishes 
collected by the U.S. Fisheries Steamer Albatross in 1906.’ 


Smithsonian Institution. Report oN THE PROGRESS AND 
CONDITION OF THE U.S. NaTIONAL MUSEUM FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916. Washington, 1917. 9% in. 
219 pp. 506 

*Steinheil (Adolph) and Voit (Ernest). AprpLiep OPTICS: THE 
CoMPUTATION OF OPTICAL SysTEMs : being the ‘ Handbuch 
der angewandten Optik’ of Dr. A. Steinheil and Dr. E. 
Voit ; tr. and ed. by James Weir French. Blackie, 1918. 
9 in. 187 pp. il. app. index, 12/6 n. 535.8 

The first volume of the translation of Drs. Steinheil and 

Voit’s work, which, Mr. French states, presents a “ complete 

trigonometrical system of optical computation in a form 

suitable for practical use.’ 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 

*Black (Clementina) A New Way or HOovSEKEFEPING. 
Collins [1918]. 8 in. 142 pp., 3/6 n. 640 
Miss Black recommends those who are willing to reorganize 
their domestic economy to form themselves into groups or 
colonies of a score or two score households, with an elective 
committee, a well-paid manager, and a small staff of trained 
servants. The result would be better food, better service, and 
economical working. She does not disregard the Englishman’s 
love of privacy; in fact, the strong point of the book is its 

human wisdom combined with practical insight. 
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Brown (Haydn). Brearainc Power: for health, physical 
culture, and voice-training purposes. Allen & Unwin 
[1918]. 7 in. 64 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 612.2 

Dr. Haydn Brown discusses the mechanism and effects of 
breathing, and kindred topics. He lays stress upon the 
importance of diaphragm breathing in athletics and voice- 
training. 

*Carey (Alfred E.) and Oliver (F. W.). Trpat Lanps : a study of 
shore problems. Blackie, 1918. 8} in. 298 pp. il. maps, 
diags. apps. index, 12/6 n. 627.5 

This work treats authoritatively of the engineering problems 
relating to the maintenance of coastal and riparian territory 
within the ordinary spring tides. A special feature is the 
diseussion of the extent to which horticulture may be enlisted 
as a factor in the conservation of the foreshore. Sand dunes 
and their plant protection, salt marshes, erosion and accretion, 
cliffs, rivers, and channels are among the topics to which the 
authors address themselves. 


Cumberland (W. W.). Co-opERATIVE MARKETING: its advan- 
tages as exemplified in the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange. Princeton, N.J., University Press (Milford), 
1917. 84 in. 234 pp. index, 6/6 n. 634.3 

In this study of the co-operative organization of the citrus 
industry of California the Assistant Professor of Economics 
in the University of Minnesota has the purpose of pointing the 
way towards a better system of food distribution. Oranges 
and lemons are the fruits primarily concerned, for “‘ very few 
pomelos (grape fruit), limes, or citrons are produced.” 


*The Dispensatory of the United States of America; ed. by 
Joseph P. Remington, Horatio C. Wood, jr., and others. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott [1918]. 20th ed. 10} in. 2132 pp. 
glos. 3 indexes, 50/ n. 615.1 

This important work is an alphabetically arranged com- 

mentary upon the United States and British Pharmacopezias, 
and on such preparations of the German Pharmacopeia and 
French Codex as are in general use in the United States. The 
first part comprises accounts of all remedies recognized by 
the two Pharmacopeeias used by English-speaking people; the 
second, descriptions of unofficial drugs and medicines ; and the 
pon particulars of reagents and tests, and numerous useful 
tables. 


Eliason (Eldridge L.). First Atp IN EMERGENCIES. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott [1917]. 2nd and enlarged ed. 8} in. 
245 pp. il. index, 6/ n. 614.88 


Herrod-Hempsall (W.). Bre- KEEPING IN WarR- TIME. 


‘Country Life, 1918. 8 in. 32 pp. paper, 9d. n. 638.1 


James (C. Carkeet), DratnaGE PROBLEMS OF THE East, 
Bombay, Bennett & Coleman (London, ‘ Times of India’), 
1917. 10 in. 2 vols. 509 pp. il. app. index, 33/4 628.2 

Mr. Carkeet James is an acknowledged authority upon the 
problems associated with the drainage of Eastern cities ; and 
this work (an enlarged edition of ‘ Oriental Drainage,’ published 
in 1906) will be useful to many persons interested in sanitary 
engineering. The book is copiously illustrated, and the second 
volume consists entirely of plates. 


Mosier (J. G.) and Gustafson (A. F.). Som Puystcs anp 


MANAGEMENT (College Texts : Agriculture). Philadelphia, 
Lippincott [1917]. 8 in. 455 pp. il. maps, bibliogs. apps. 
index, 8/6 n. 631 


The authors, who are, respectively, the Professor and 
Assistant Professor of Soil Physics in the University of Illinois, 
have written this work as a textbook for students of agri- 
culture, a reference book for farmers, and an aid to landowners 
with practical leanings. It is claimed that, although the book 
is written in the Middle West, the principles apply “ anywhere.” 
It is certain that much of the information will be useful in 
other countries than the United States. 


700 FINE ART. 


Dodd (Francis), ApmIRALs OF THE BritisH Navy: portraits 


in colours; introd. and biographical notes: part 2. 
* Country Life’ [1918]. 12} by 9} in. 40 pp. 12 pors. 
paper, 5/ n. 757 


Mr. Dodd is a successful limner of our gallant naval and 
military leaders ; and in these pictures of Sir David Beatty, 
Sir H. B. Jackson, the Hon. dir Stanley C. J. Colville, Sir 
F. E. E. Brock, Sir G. A. Callaghan, Sir Roger J. B. Keyes, 
and others, the artist has not fallen below his usual standard. 


Rear-Admiral Tudor, C.B., is incorrectly described beneath 
his likeness as ‘‘ Vice ’’-Admiral “ Sir’? F. C. T. Tudor. The 
introduction is by Mr. James Douglas. 
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Pennell (Joseph). Pictures or War Work IN Americaf 
reproductions of lithographs of munition works made 
with the permission of the U.S. Government ; notes and 
introd. by the artist. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1918. 
10 by 7} in. 84 pp. 36 pl., 9/ n. 763 

Mr. Pennell is among the foremost pictorial exponents of the 
wonder of labour on a colossal scale, and these impressions 
from the United States are good examples of his artistry. 

Several of the drawings are strikingly skilful (e.g., Nos. 33, 28, 

and 3,‘ The Riveters,’ ‘ Gun Pit No. 1,’ and ‘ The Armour Plate 

Press ’). 


780 MUSIC. 


*Shedlock (John S.). BrETHOVEN’s PIANOFORTE SONATAS : the 
origin and respective values of various readings. Augener, 
1918. 8} in. 51 pp. index, paper, 1/ n. 786.41 


This booklet gives, with references chiefly to G. Buonamici’s 
edition of the Sonatas, “‘ all passages which have in one way 
or another aroused discussion,’’ and supplies short comments 


Taylor (David C.). THE Metopic MetHop In ScHoor Music : 

a manual for teachers and supervisors. N.Y., Macmillan 

Co., 1918. 74 in. 182 pp., $1. 780.7 

The method of instruction outlined is designed to present 

music always as an art, and to accord with the psychological 

laws of the child’s mental and spiritual growth. The educa- 
tional purpose of music is consistently kept in view. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Aladdin in Macedonia: a pantcmime ; by members of the 85th 
Field Ambulance. Melrose [1917]. 10 in. 132 pp. il. 
introd., 6/ n. 822.9 


Blackwood (Algernon) and Pearn (Violet), Karma: a re- 
incarnation play in prologue, epilogue, and three acts. 
Macmillan, 1918. 74 in. 229 pp., 6/ n. 822.9 

The working out of Karma is represented in four lives of the 
two protagonists, in Egypt of the Pharaohs, in Greece at 
the time of Alexander, in Medicean Florence, and to-day, the 
action, in accord with theosophic theories, being virtually 
identical in the different surroundings and under the different 
names. 


Bornier (Henri, Vicomte de). La FIruE pE RoLanp : drame en 
quatre actesen vers (Meilleurs Auteurs francais) ; introd.. 
et notes par Th. Stille. Amsterdam, J. M. Meulenhoff. 


[1918]. 4th ed. 6} in. 151 pp. por. bibliog., 1 £1.10. 
842.85 
Braine (Sheila E.), ed. ‘‘THat’s FoR REMEMBRANCE”: a 


collection of quotations for present-day use, suitable for 
monuments, mural tablets, memorial wreaths and cards, 
&c. ; gathered and arranged by Sheila E. Braine. S.P.C.4K., 
1918. 64 in. 40 pp. paper, 6d. n. 808 


Cameron (Ian). Hoots! Toots!Comerpigs. Stockwell [1918}. 
74 in. 183 pp. front., 3/6 n. 828.9 


Cippico (Antonio). 
TURE. Lee Warner, Medici Society, 1918. 
4/6 n.; Student’s ed., 3/6 850.9 

The Lecturer in Italian Language and Literature at 

University College, London, anatomizes in three essays Italian 

romanticism, and follows its progress from Parini and Alfieri to 

Ugo Foscolo and Manzoni, and its close in Aleardi and Prati. 


Dobbs (M. E.). Stpe-Licnuts ON THE TAIN AGE; and other 
studies. Dundalk, Tempest, 1917. 9} in. 86 pp. boards, 
2/6 n. 891.62 

These eight studies deal with tribes and persons alluded to 
in the early cycles of Irish literature, and with chariot-burial 
in ancient [reland and the Black Pig’s Dyke, an earthwork in 
the North of Ireland, which the author thinks was in existence 
at the time of the events related in the ‘Tain Bé Cuailgne.’ 

The studies consist almost entirely of a collation of passages 

from the MSS. and of similar evidence. 


THE Romantic AGE IN ITALIAN LITERA- 
8 in. 108 pp., 


George (W. L.). A Noverist on Novets. Collins [1918]. 
8 in. 248 pp., 6/ n. 823.9 
The novelists discussed are D. H. Lawrence, Amber Reeves, 
and Sheila Kaye-Smith, and the writer praises Messrs. Cannan, 
Wells, Beresford, and Walpole. He also attempts a tabulation 
of qualities common to all the arts, and treats of form and the 
novel, and similar topics. But the chief burden of his essays 
is the repressive action of the censorship, offcial and unofficial, 
on young novelists anxious to deal faithfully with sex—** the 
main preoccupation of life.”’ 
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*Gosse (Edmund), THree French Moratists; and, THE 
GALLANTRY OF FRANCE. Heinemann: [1918]. 74 in. 
176 pp. bibliog. note, index, 6/ n. 824.9 
Endeavouring to trace to some of its sources the sentiment 
of chivalry which inspired the young French officers at the 
outbreak of the War, Mr. Gosse has selected from among the 
seventeenth-century French moralists who have influenced 
osterity La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, and Vauvenargues. 
n the second essay he has tried to “‘ catch a reflection of the 
glow which blazed in the hearts” of young individual French 
officers, many of whom are named. 


Gray (Arthur Edward). THe Sincie Eve: 
mystical point of view. Daniel, 1917. 7 in. 109 pp. 
paper, 2/ n. 824.9 

Papers dealing with education, art, religion, politics, and 
war, from an anti-rationalistic and anti-m:aterialistic stand- 
point. 

Henrey (Thomas Selby), ed. Goon Stories rRomM OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE : the saving grace of humour. Simpkin 
& Marshall, 1918. 7} in. 270 pp., 3/6 n. 827.9 


Khori (Torahiko), Saunt anp Davin: an epic drama. A. L- 
Humphreys, 1918. 7 in. 79 pp., 3/6 n. 895 
This play, translated from Japanese by the author with the 
assistance of H. M. Sainsbury, holds the attention of the reader, 
and has an impressive climax. 


Kiddier (William). THe Oracte or Cotour. Fifield, 1918. 
7 in. 60 pp., 2/ n. 824.9 


Leachman (E, W.), ed. DivertinG Stories of CLERICAL LIFE. 


essays from the 


Allenson [1918]. 7} in. 281 pp., 6/ n. 827.9 
Leacock (Stephen). FRrenziep Fiction. Lane, 1918. 74 ine 
246 pp., 4/ n. 827.9 


Readers of Mr. Leacock’s ‘ Nonsense Novels’ and ‘ Literary 
Lapses’ will enjoy this collection of parodies of the styles of 
certain present-day writers of fiction. The parodies are 
distinctly diverting, as are also the ‘Ideal Interviews ’— 
especially those with ‘ Our Greatest Actor’ and ‘ Our Greatest 
Scientist.’ 

Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society. Journat, 1916-17, 
Manchester, University Press (Longmans), 1917. 10 in: 
74 pp. paper, 5/ n. 890 

Contains a paper by the Bishop of Salford on the late Dr. 
James Hope Moulton as an Iranian scholar, and communica- 
tions on ‘The Text of Judges xvii.-xviii.’ (M. H. Segal) and 
‘The God of the Witches’ (Miss M. A. Murray), besides other 
contributions. 


Martyn (Edward). THe Dream Paysictan : play in five acts. 

Duckworth, 1918. 7 in. 87 pp., 2/6 n. 822.9 

As a reading play, at all events, this comedy is scarcely 

remarkable ; but the caricatures of a journalist and a musician 
are fairly amusing. 


Moore (Edward). We Moperns: enigmas and guesses. Allen 
& Unwin [1918]. 64 in. 247 pp., 4/6 n. 824.9 
Mr. Moore, an ultra-modernist, criticizes, sometimes in a 
hostile manner, certain aspects of modernism, particularly as 
they are manifested in art and literature. 


Ritchie (R. L. Graeme) and Moore (James M.). FrRencH Prosr 

FROM CALVIN TO ANATOLE FRANCE. Dent; N.Y., Dutton 

& Co., 1918. 7}in. 342 pp. introd. indexes,4/6n. 840.8 

The passages in this nthnloey have been well chosen, and 

are introduced by critical notices of the writers. The list is 

representative ; but Vauvenargues, Lamartine, Alfred de 
Musset, and Lacordaire might have been included. 


Thompson (Theodora), ed. THE Cominc Dawn: a war antho- 

logy ; foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge. Lane [1918]. 6} in. 

306 pp. index of authors, 5/ n. 808 

Extracts from Bergson, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Florence 

Nightingale, the Rev. R. J. Campbell, Mr. Galsworthy, Prof. 

P. Geddes, Archdeacon Wilberforce, Mr. Coningsby Dawson, 
and many others, classified under headings. 


*Wood (Mary Morton). THe Spirit or Prorrst In Ontp 
FRENCH LITERATURE. N.Y., Columbia Univ. Press 
(Milford), 1917. 8} in. 213 pp. appendixes, bibliog., 
6/6 n. 840.9 

This collection of extracts from poets and prose writers, 
illustrating the spirit of protest against the social order, the 

Church, asceticism, sex-discrimination, and other things, has 

similar objects to those of Mr. Coulton’s ‘ Social Life in 

Britain.’ ‘ Renart le Contrefait,’ Guillaume de Saint Amour, 

and the ‘ Roman de la Rose’ bulk large in the record. 
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POETRY. 
Albino (Francis). Tae Cur or Buiss; and other poems. 
3) Albino, 22 Ainger Road, N.W. 74 in. 37 pp. paper, 
2/ n. 821.9 


Andrelinus (Publius Faustus) and Arnolletus (Ioannes). Ec- 
LOGUES ; ed., with introd. and notes, by Wilfred P. 
Mustard. Baltimore, Md., Johns Hokpins Press, 1918. 
74 in. 123 pp. introd. notes, apps. index, $1.50. 879.1 

An annotated edition of twelve pastorals, written c. 1496, 
largely in imitation of Calpurnius and Nemesianus, by 

Andrelinus of Forli, a friend of Erasmus and professor in the 

University of Paris; and of four similar poems, published in 

1524, the work of Arnollet of Nevers, who in them closely 

imitated Andrelinus. 

Boraston (J. Maclair). THe SHininc TRAIL ; and other poems. 
Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes, 1918. 8 in. 168 pp., 
4/6 n. 821.9 

Verse on various themes, such as the Hohenzollern, ‘ Killed 
in Action,’ ‘ The Passing of the Past,’ and ‘ The Moss.’ There 
are some notable lines in ‘ Winnowing,’ ‘ At the Cross-Ways,’ 
and ‘ The Sirens.’ 

Bradley (William Aspenwall). O~tp CHRISTMAS; AND OTHER 
Kentucky TALES IN VERSE. Boston and New York, 
Houghton-Mifflin (Constable), 1917. 74 in. 126 pp., 
$1.25 n. 811.5 

During a visit to the Kentucky Cumberlands and other Page 
of the Southern Appalachians, the author made a study of 
the mountaineers’ ballads, some of the idiomatic and other 
features of which he has endeavoured to reproduce. His 
verses reflect the local colouring and atmosphere. 


Capper (John Brainerd), Twenty-Five TRIFLES IN VERSE. 
Chatto & Windus, 1918. 7 in. 52 pp. boards,2/6n. 821.9 


Challenger (Ernest K.). THe BALLAD oF THE Euston Roap ; 
and other poems. EH. MacDonald [1917]. 7% in. 84 pp. 
bds., 2/6 n. 821.9 

In the opening ‘Ballad of the Winds of March’ Mr. 

Challenger handles a topic possessing medieval picturesque- 

ness ; and there are good lines in ‘The Sleeping City’ and 

other pieces. 

Chase (Beatrice). Gorsz Biossoms From Dartmoor. Long- 
mans, 1918. Newimp. 6} in. 62 pp. il. paper, 2/n. 821.9 


Clark (Alfred). My Erratic Par. Lane, 1918. 7} in. 

116 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 

The story of a chequered career, often picturesquely 
unfolded in verses with connecting links of prose. 


Clarke (Austin) THe VENGEANCE oF FIONN. Dublin, 

Maunsel, 1917. 7} in. 60 pp. notes, boards,3/6 n. 821.9 

A poem of some achievement, based on a Gaelic legend 
resembling the Greek story of the death of Adonais. 


Cooper (Eric). Tommizs or THE LINE; and other poems. 
Jenkins, 1918. 7} in. 126 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Major Cooper’s pleasant rhymes succeed in their principal 
object, which is to depict with verisimilitude the gaiety of the 

typical infantryman. 
Crump (Geoffrey Herbert), Martins; and other poems. 
E. MacDonald [1918]. 7} in. 58 pp. boards. 2/6n. 821.9 


Danter (Harold Walter Phillips) THe Hiri or DAYDREAMS ; 


and other poems. EZ. MacDonald [1918]. 7 in. 62 pp. 
boards, 2/6 n. , 821.9 
De la Mare (Walter), Mor.ry ; and other poems. Constable, 


1918. 8 in. 83 pp. boards, 3/6 n. 821.9 
Few lovers of verse will be able to resist the magnetism of 
these dainty fantasies in verse. 


Douglas (Mona). Mycuuracuan. Long [1918]. 8} in. 63 pp. 
notes, 2/6 n. 821.9 


Farjeon (Eleanor), Ati tHE Way TO ALFRISTON; with 
drawings by Robin Guthrie. [1918.] 7}in. 16 pp. 821.9 
This prettily decorated booklet, containing six short poems, 
in a style almost as simple and childlike as that of Mr. W. H. 
Davies, has no imprint of publisher or printer. 


Farjeon (Eleanor), Sonnets anp Poems. Ozford, Blackwell, 
1918. 8 in. 49 pp., 3/ n. 821.9 
Miss Farjeon’s modest muse shows best in the thoughtful 
verses ‘The Reflection,’ and the simple fancy ‘The Moon 
upon her Watch-tower.’ 


Fyleman (Rose), Farrres anp Cuimneys. Methuen [1918] 
7 in. 45 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
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Gilbert (Bernard). Reset Verses. Ozford, Blackwell, 1918. 

7} in. 64 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 

Mr. Gilbert, whose reputation as bard of his native county 

of Lincoln is assured, supplies in this volume slogans of revolt 

against oppression, poverty, prejudice, and dogmatism. 

‘Lhere is power in his verses, together with a note of indivi- 
duality ; and a touch of bitterness is not absent. 


Henderson (Mary H. J.). Ix War anp PEACE: songs of a 
Scotswoman. E. MacDonald [1918]. 7} in. 62 pp. 
boards, 3/6 n. 821.9 

One of Dr. Inglis’s helpers in the foundation of the Scottish 

Women’s Hospitals, the author has served in Russia and 

Roumania, and had varied and occasionally grim experiences, 

which are reflected in some of her verse. All these pieces are 

not, however, redolent of scenes of horror, some notable items 
relating to faith, love, ‘ The Vote,’ ‘ The Glen,’ and ‘ The Bud 
of the Cross.’ 


Kenyon (James B.). Rerep Voices. New York, J.T. White & 
Co., 1917. 74 in. 122 pp., $1.25. 811.5 
‘The Sleepers, ‘The Turning of the Road, ‘An Attic 
Chamber,’ and ‘ Perpetua’ may be cited as typical examples of 
Mr. Kenyon’s fluent verse, much of which is apt and happy in 
its phrasing. 
Mann (Hamish), pseud. Lucas Cappe. A SuBaALTERN’S 
Musincs. Long, 1918. 7} in. 100 pp. por.,3/6n. 821.9 
The author was a second lieutenant in the 8th Black Watch 
(Royal Highlanders), and was killed during the Arras advance 
in April, 1917. ‘Ocean,’ ‘ Britain is Awake!’ ‘ Rupert 
Brooke,’ and ‘ The Great Dead’ are some of the more note- 
worthy pieces, 


Mozley (John Rickards). Seven Lyrics. Cambridge, Heffer, 
1918. 8 in. 14 pp. paper, 6d. n. 821.9 


The Odes of Anacreon; tr. by M. Stockwell [1918]. 7 in. 
46 pp. boards, 1/ n. 884.3 


Renderings from Anacreon, Simonides, Meleager, and others. 


Reid-Heyman (Stephen). Tur Poot or SHERE; and other 
poems. A. L. Humphreys, 1918. 64 in. 84 pp. boards, 
2/6 n. 821.9 

The spirit of true poetry is manifest in some of these pieces. 

‘To the Unknown,’ ‘A Ballad of Roses,’ and ‘ Alien Faces’ 

may be cited as examples of the author's powers. 


Renshaw (C. A.). Barrie AND Beyonp. EE. MacDonald, 

1917. 8 in. 90 pp. boards, 2/6-n. 821.9 

Haunting lines are to be found in a number of Miss 
Renshaw’s verses ; and she includes several good sonnets. 


Rippon-Seymour (H.). Soncs From THE Somme. Long [1918). 
7} in. 61 pp., 2/6 n. 1.9 
Roberts (E.L.). FricutrutCurymes. E£. MacDonald [1918]. 


7$ in. 90 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 
Amusing jingles, ballades, parodies, and the like, by a 
subaltern in the York and Lancasters. 


Sampson (Dudley). Sones or LovE AnD Lire. LE. MacDonald 
[1918]. 74 in. 69 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
There is an element of attractiveness in these neatly- 
phrased and facile lyrics by the late Lieut.-Col. Dudley 
Sampson. Several have been set to music by Lady Arthur Hill. 


Solomon (W. E. Gladstone). RaymrEsS FROM AN EASTERN 
BatTLeFIELD. Calcutta, Thacker & Spink (Thacker & 


Co.), 1918. 74 in. 42 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 


Stead (Robert J. C.). Wy pon’? THEY CHEER? Fisher 
Unwin [1918]. 74 in. 167 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Grave and sincere verse, much of it noteworthy, by a 
Canadian poet. Prof. W. T. Allison, of Wesley College, 
Winnipeg, contributes an introduction. 


Warren (C. H.). Pires or PAN: poems from Egypt. EF. 
MacDonald [1918]. 7 in. 30 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 

Jonas (Maurice). SHAKESPEARE AND THE STAGE; with a 
complete list of theatrical terms used by Shakespeare in 
his plays and poems, arranged in alphabetical order, and 
explanatory notes. Davis & Orioli, 1918. 9 in. 406 pp. 
il., 15/ n. 822.33 


Mr. Jonas has put together a quantity of useful information 
on the theatres and theatrical companies, but is not very 
critical in his ready acceptance of questionable theories. 
The large collection of theatrical allusions in the plays might 
have been made more useful; and the lapses in grammar are 
regrettable in a book upon a literary subject. 
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FICTION. 


Austen (Jane), Pripk anp Presupicr; arranged for schools 
by H. A. Treble (English Literature for Secondary Schools). 
Macmillan, 1917. 6} in. 118 pp. front. introd. notes, 
subjects for essays, short bibliog., 2/6 

Beresford (J. D.). Gop’s CounrTERPOINT, 

_ 7k in. 374 pp., 6/ n. 

': This study of a man’s morbid sexuality we find disappointing 

in comparison with the author’s previous work. The process 


by which a healthier view is at last obtained is, however, 
interesting. 


t+Bindloss (Harold). Autson’s ADVENTURE. 
7 in. 252 pp., 1/6 n. 


Blackwood (Algernon), THe GARDEN or Survival. Mac- 
millan, 1918. 7} in. 168 pp., 3/6 n. 

In this dreamy and tenuous story a husband who has lost a 
wife intensely devoted to him tells how her spirit reacts on his 
out of the other world, and awakens his soul with the thrill 
of beauty—the key to the goodness in the universe. 


TBlasco Ibafiez (Vincent). Tur Marapor; tr. by Mrs. W. A. 
Gillespie. Nelson [1918]. 64 in. 382 pp., 1/3 n. 


Brex (Twells), ADVENTURES ON THE Home Front. Methuen 
[1918]. 7 in. 136 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 
Mr. Twells Brex’s style is familiar to a large circle of readers, 
and an hour or so may pleasantly be passed in the perusal of 
these sketches. 


tCholmondeley (Mary). 
471 pp., 1/6 n. 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). Mr. WesstTer, AND OTHERS. 
1918. 7 in. 282 pp., 1/6 n. 


+Conrad (Joseph) and MHueffer (Ford Madox). 
Nelson [1918]. 64 in. 479 pp., 1/6 n. 


Coxhead (G. E. S.). THe Youncer Brancu: sketches of a 
Cadet camp. Melrose [1918]. 74 in. 212 pp., 3/6 n. 


Culley (Christopher), Liry oF tHe AtLey. Cassell [1918], 
74 in. 324 pp., 6/ n. 
Ranch life in Mexico, cowboys, outlawry, love, and fighting 
are some of the elements in this stirring tale. 


Drummond (Hamilton), THe Great GAME. 
[1918]. 74 in. 314 pp., 6/ n. 
The reign of le Grand Monarque is the period of this romance 
of personal ambition, Court intrigue, and faithful love. Many 
pages are enthralling, and the novel as a whole is full of “ go.” 


Dudeney (Mrs. Henry). THums-Natts, Mills & Boon [1918]. 
74 in. 288 pp., 5/ n. 
Eight sketches of life and character, the best of which, 
erhaps, is ‘ The Invasion,’ a tale of a reported German landing 
in Sussex. 


Everest (Kate). Lire’s Firrut Fever. 

74 in. 284 pp., 6/ n. 

Although this story begins with a divorce, it develops into 

a pleasant love-tale, the hero being an officer wounded in the 

present war, and the heroine an artist. A caravan holiday in 

Devon, scenes of Society life, and the capture of a spy, lend 
variety to the book. 


+Gould (Nat), Never IN Dovsr. 
124 pp. paper, 9d. 


Collins [1918]. 


Long [1918]. 


Rep Porrace. Nelson [1918]. 64 in. 


Collins, 


ROMANCE. 


Stanley Paul, 


Richmond [1918]. 


Long [1918]. 8} in. 


+Grey (Zane). Desert Gorp.—TuHEe Licut oF WESTERN 
Srars. Nelson [1918]. 7 in. 383, 382 pp., 1/6 n. each. 


+Hawkins (Anthony Hope), pseud. Anthony Hope. THe Gop 
IN THE Car.—RvupertT oF HeEntzavu. Nelson [1918]. 
6} in.-284, 288 pp., 1/3 n. each. 


Keable (Robert), Tae Drirt or Pinions. Skeffington [1918]. 
74 in. 199 pp., 6/ n. 
A series of short stories of a mystical kind, each ns 
what the author considers a miracle. ‘ Our Lady’s Pain’ an 
‘The Midnight Mass’ will indicate their tenor. 


Mais (Stuart Petre Brodie). A ScnootmasteR’s Diary : being 
extracts from the journal of Patrick Traherne, M.A., 
sometime assistant master at Radchester and Marlton ; 
selected and ed. by S. P. B. Mais. Grant Richards, 1918. 
74 in. 317 pp., 6/ n. 

The introductory memoir leads the reader to expect that the 
diary will furnish matter for earnest thought and discussion, 
but the expectation is not fulfilled. 
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Rickard (Mrs. Victor). THe Fire or Green Boucus. Duck- 
worth, 1918. 7} in. 311 pp., 6/ n. 

Almost as good as the carefully finished portrait of the 
clergyman is the presentment of the girl who has broken the 
eighth commandment, and gives shelter to the dying officer of 
a German submarine. The manner in which the story is told 
lends an air of verisimilitude to the narrative. 


Southey (Rosamond). THe Last Boat. Duckworth [1918]. 
7% in. 302 pp., 6/n. 
An exciting tale showing how war and love awaken latent 
power of sacrifice and heroism. The time is the present, and 
the scene for the most part the Italo-Austrian frontier. 


Spottiswoode (Sybil), Tae Test. Skeffington, 1918. 
248 pp., 6/ n. 

A story of life in an English country town. War-time 
provides the test of character for a retired colonel and his 
three daughters. The varying temperaments of the girls are 
skilfully depicted, but the second daughter is the most 
attractive. The book is interesting throughout. 


+Thorndyke (Russell), Doctor Syn. Nelson [1918]. 7 in. 
352 pp., 1/6 n. 
Wells (Carolyn). Vicky Van. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1918. 
74 in. 304 pp. col. front., 6/ n. 913.5 
Vicky Van gains a reputation for her select supper parties, 
but on one occasion a guest is murdered on the evening of his 
introduction. The solution of the mystery is entrusted to 
Fleming Stone, Sherlock Holmes’s American counterpart, but 
even his ingenuity is baffled for a long time. 


Whittaker (Joseph). TumBLEroLp. Jenkins, 1918. 
300 pp., 6/ n. 

Mr. Ben Tillett has written an appreciative foreword to this 
tale of the schooldays of five little street urchins, dwellers in 
a Wolverhampton slum. The parts of the book concerned 
with the doings and experiences of the “ gutter-snipes ’’ please 
us better than the sections relating to the misdeeds of their 
grown-up neighbours. The death of one of the little band is 
described with unaffected pathos. 


tYorke (Curtis), Parricta or Patt Matrxy. Long [1918). 
64 in. 252 pp. front., 1/n. 


7h in. 


74 in. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Fudge (J. Hartley). AtTLAs AND NoTEs ON EvROPEAN History: 
from the time of Diocletian to the outbreak of the Great 
War, 1914. George Gill & Sons [1918]. 7 in. 104 pp. 
maps, boards, 1/ n. 912.4 

A useful little book, filled with facts and dates, and provided 
with numerous clearly-tinted maps. 

Graham (Rose). AN Assot oF VfzELAy (Studies in Church 
History). S.P.C.K., 1918. 8 in. 136 pp. il. index, 3/6 n. 

914.441 
The author recounts some passages in the history of the 

famous Benedictine monastery of Vézelay, a few miles from 
Avallon in Le Morvan, founded in the ninth century ; describes 
the Romanesque abbey church, with its early Gothic choir, 
restored in the nineteenth century by Viollet-le-Duc ; and gives 
an account of the strife between the strong-willed Abbot Pons 
de Montboissier (1138-61), the contemporary Counts of Nevers, 
and the commune set up by the burgesses of Vézelay. 


Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of the World ; by E. G. Ravenstein. 
Philip, 1918. 12th ed. “ revised to date,’ 6 in. 202 pp. 
73 maps, index (114 pp.), 3/6 912 
*Pickthall (Marmaduke). OrrtENTAL ENCOUNTERS: PALESTINE 
AND Syria (1894-5-6). Collins [1918]. 7} in. 319 pp., 
6/ n. 915.69 
This is a delightful account of the author’s wanderings in 
the East as a young man in love with the people, who are 
drawn in the most ingratiating colours. It is full of good 
stories—all new—and of philosophic comments by two Arabs, 
whose humour is refreshing. 
*A Stranger in Ireland; by an Englishman. Fisher Unwin, 
1918. 74 in. 150 pp., 3/6 n. 914.15 
The author of ‘ Dublin: Explorations and Reflections,’ now 
gives the moremature impressions of several years’ acquaintance 
with the Irish, and of rambles as far as Belfast, Londonderry, 
Galway, Cork, and Limerick. He makes a persuasive plea for 
mutual understanding, between Ulster and the South, and 
between Celt and Saxon. The Convention, he thinks, was 
stultified from the outset by not representing the people ; and 
he hopes that Sinn Fein will cease to be merely selfish and 
reactionary, and become a potent instrument of true democracy 
and internationalism. 
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920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Gladstone (William Glynne Charles). 
Gladstone (Herbert John, Jst Viscount), Wretam G. C. 
GLADSTONE: a memoir. Nisbet [1918]. 84 in. 148 pp. 
il. pors. app., 5/ n. 920 
Lord Gladstone’s picture of his nephew, whose death occurred 
in April, 1915, is that of a strong, sincere, and dignified 
personality, devoted to duty, and imbued with the spirit of 
patriotism. Heir to a great name, and a keen student of some 
aspects of English politics, Mr. Gladstone seemed marked out 
for a great career. That was not to be ; but he set a shining 

example which many have followed. 


Jex-Blake (Sophia). 

*Todd (Margaret), pseud. Graham Travers. THe Lire or 
SopHia Jex-BiaKke. Macmillan, 1918. 9 in. 592 pp. 
pors. apps. index, 18/ n. 920 

This is an admirable biography of one of the pioneers in the 
agitation for the medical training and University education of 

British women. For a quarter of a century Miss Jex-Blake 

waged war against the forces of prejudice and professional 

opposition, and she lived to see the triumph of the cause. The 

Suffrage movement also was “‘ always near her heart, though 

she never grew restless or impatient over the long delay.’ The 

biographer has largely based her work on letters and Miss 

Jex-Blake’s full and interesting diary. 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Périvier (A.). NApoLfron, JOURNALISTE. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 
1918. 84 in. 437 pp. 2 facsimiles, paper, 9 fr. 920 
Pre-eminent as a man of action, Napoleon was also a fecund 
thinker and writer, and a vigorous polemical journalist. This 
side of his genius is well brought out in M. Périvier’s com- 
prehensive work. 


Nathan (George Jean) and Mencken (H. L.). 
Hatteras (Owen). Pistors ror Two. New York, A. A. 
Knopf, 1917. 74 in. 42 pp. paper. 920 
Unconventional biographical sketches of Messrs. Nathan 
and Mencken, joint editors of the American magazine known 
as The Smart Set. 


Pollard (Geoffrey Blemell and Roger Thompson). 
Pollard (Alfred William). Two BrorTHers : accounts rendered. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1917. 6} in. 68 pp. pors. boards, 
1/6 n. 920 
The two brothers, G. B. Pollard, Lieut. R.F.A., killed on 
Oct. 24, 1914, near La Bassée, and R. T. Pollard, Lieut. 5th 
Royal Berkshire Regiment, killed not far from the same place 
on Oct. 13, 1915, were sons of Mr. A. W. Pollard, who has 
written these short memoirs. All readers will deeply 
sympathize with Mr. Pollard in the loss of his gallant sons. 


Ramsay (Sir William). 

*Tilden (Sir William Augustus). Sim Wiurtit1am Ramsay, 
K.C.B., F.R.S.: memorials of his life and work. Mac- 
millan, 1918. 9 in. 319 pp. pors. index, 10/ n. 920 

Sir William Ramsay urged all whom he could influence to 
strive to add to knowledge. His own augmentations of our 
learning are world-famous. In this record,- which will be 
welcomed by scientific and non-scientific readers alike, 

Ramsay’s discoveries are clearly and ably recounted ; and an 

attractive picture of the man in his family and social relations 

is also supplied. 

The Roll of the Baronetage. 
1918. 13 by 84 in. 52 pp., 1/6 n. 

The fifth issue, revised up to Dec. 15, 1917. 
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Adams (John Quincy), Wnrirtnes: vol. 7, 1820-23; ed. by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford. N.Y., Macmillan Co., 
1917. 9 in. 537 pp., 18/ n. 973.55 

Much in this volume will be read with increased interest in 
the light of what is happening to-day. Thus we find Adams 
discussing the relations of the United States with Russia, and 
the League of Peace that followed Napoleon’s downfall ; the 
exclusion of American ships from France by surcharges ; and 
the effect of maritime wars in Europe upon American interests. 


Georgevitch (T. R.). Macreponta. Allen & Unwin [1918]. 
9 in. 300 pp. suppls., 7/6 n. 949.7 
The author’s purpose is to supply readers with facts and 
documentary evidence tending to show that the Macedonians 
are Serbs in origin, language, character, and national sentiment, 
and that neither racially nor otherwise are they akin to the 
inhabitants of Bulgaria, 


His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
929.722 
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Omessa (Charles). Rasputin anpD THE RussIAN Court; tr. 
from the French by Frances Keyzer. Newnes, 1918. 


74 in. 123 pp., 2/6 n. 947.08 
Puaux (René). THe Sorrows or Epirus. Hurst & Blackett, 
1918. 7} in. 159 pp. il. 13/6 n. 949.5 


*Tilley (Arthur), THe Dawn or THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 
Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1918. 9 in. 662 pp. il. index, 
25/ n. 944.02 
At first intended to be a revised edition and amplification of 
the ‘ Introductory Essay’ which the author published thirty- 
five years ago, this work has developed into a learned and 
comprehensive survey of the first manifestations of the 
Renaissance spirit, not only in humanism and literature, but 
also in architecture, sculpture, painting, and every form of art. 
The first part deals with Italy as well as France, and begins 
with Petrarch, “‘ the first articulate rebel against the medieval 
conception that man existed only for the sake of Church or 
Corporation.’” The second part treats of the Renaissance in 
Letters ; and the third of the Renaissance in Art. 


Unwin (George), ed. FINANCE AND TRADE UNDER EbD- 
warp III.; by members of the History School. 
Manchester, Univ. Press (Longmans), 1918. 9 in. 390 pp. 
bibliog. index, 15/ n. 942.037 

The papers in this volume treat of ‘Social Evolution in 

Medieval London,’ ‘ London Tradesmen and their Creditors,’ 

* The Societies of the Bardi and the Peruzzi and their Dealings 

with Edward ITI., 1327-45, ‘ Calais under Edward ITI.,’ and 

other topics. The editor, Messrs. Ephraim Russell and Frank 

Sargeant, and Miss Margaret Curtis are among the contributors. 


(Emile), AN A’sTHETIC INTERPRETATION OF 
Beutcium’s Past (Proceedings of British Academy). 
Milford [1918]. 9 in. 14 pp. paper, 1/ n. 949.3 

This eloquent address elaborates the thesis that, at bottom, 

Walloons and Flemings are in temperament varying blends of 

sensualism and mysticism. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Archer (William). THe Prrate’s Procress: a short history 
of the U-boat. Chatto & Windus, 1918. 8% in. 96 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 940.9 

The object of this booklet is to give some typical instances 
of the German misuse of the submarine in maritime warfare. 

Brief as it is, the record is hideous, and calculated to make the 

reader almost despair of civilization. 

Bernard (Jean). HiIsTorRE GENERALE ET ANECDOTIQUE DE LA 
GUERRE DE 1914. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1918. Parts 19, 
20, 21, 22: 9} in. 48, 47, 47, 47 pp. il. pors. maps, paper, 
75 c. each. 940.9 

Chéradame (André). GeRMAN War PRorits ; AND THE GERMAN 
Formuta, No ANNEXATIONS, NO INDEMNITIES: the 
extension of Prussian militarism, 1914-17. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1918. 74 in. 104 pp. maps, 2/n. 940.9 

Declaring that Germany’s war profits are vastly greater than 
her losses, and giving cogent reasons for this opinion, the 
author urges that to the German formula, “ No annexations, 
no indemnities,’ the Allies must oppose the formula, ‘* Ex- 
piation for crime, reparation for damage, guarantees against 

a renewal of war.” 

Daudet (Léon). LA GuERRETOTALE. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie 
Nationale, 1918. 74 in. 253 pp. paper, 4 fr. 50. 940.9 

The author applies the term “ la guerre totale ” to the various 
ramifications of the present struggle between the Central 

Powers and the Entente—political, economic, commercial, 

industrial, intellectual, legal, and financial. He discusses 

different aspects of this new species of warfare, treats of the 
attack upon the French moral, and has chapters dealing with 

Le Bonnet Rouge and kindred matters. 

Davoust (Henri). L’AventR pu Sotpar FRANGaIs. Paris, 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1918. 74 in. 159 pp. apps. 
paper, 2 fr. 40. 940.9 

The author insists that when the War is over the French 
soldier will want something more substantial than mere 
laudation. His future must be assured; and M. Davoust 
discusses various schemes which have been brought forward 
with that object. 

Dawson (Coningsby). THe Grory or THE TRENCHES. Lane, 
1918. 74 in. 158 pp., 3/6 n. 940.9 

These three war-sketches—‘ The Road to Blighty,’ ‘ The 

Growing of the Vision,’ and ‘God as We see Him’—are 

picturesquely and sympathetically written, and are worthy 

examples of the work of the author of ‘ Khaki Courage.’ 
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Diaz-Retg (E.). L’Assaut contre VERDUN (21 Février— 

31 Mars, 1916). Paris, Colin, 1918. 8 in. 381 pp. 

15 maps, index, paper, 5 fr, 940.9 

This is a translation, by M. Gabriel Ledos, of a work by a 

Spanish journalist, the secretary of the Associations of the 

Press at Barcelona. It is a full, vigorous, and clear account 
of the great struggle. 


Einstein (Lewis). A PropHecy or THE War (1913-14); 
foreword by Theodore Roosevelt. N.Y., Columbia Univ, 
Press, 1918. 8 in. 94 pp. 940.9 

The “ prophecies ’’ consist of two articles that appeared in 

The National Review, on ‘The Anglo-German Rivalry and the 

United States’ and ‘The War and American Policy, and 

certainly evince thought and political foresight. 


Gaultier (Paul). La BarBarIzE ALLEMANDE: les faits, les 
origines, les causes, la théorie. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 
1917. 7+ in. 292 pp. paper, 4 fr. 940.9 

A recapitulation of some of the German misdeeds in Bel- 
gium, France, and elsewhere is followed up by the author 
with an endeavour to discover an explanation of the enemy’s 
relapse into barbarism. M. Gaultier’s conclusion is that 

German philosophy unduly exalts the will to power, and 

flatters the baser instincts of the German character. 


*Hamon (Augustin). Lessons or THE WorLD-WaR. Fisher 
Unwin [1918]. 9 in. 438 pp. index, 16/ n. 940.9 
It is not necessary to agree with all that M. Hamon has 
written in order to recognize that he has produced a remarkably 
comprehensive and in some respects courageous study of the 
causes, management, and effects (so far as they are already 
apparent) of the War. The general consequence of the 
struggle, he believes, will be an advance in the direction of 
democracy, and to some extent of Socialism. Much of the 
volume was written some time back. Even the concluding 
chapter, bringing the record down to the Russian Revolution, 
has no reference to Bolshevism, for instance. 


Milner (Alfred, Ist Viscount), FIGHTING FOR OUR LIVES: a 
speech delivered at Plymouth, Feb. 21, 1918. Constable, 


1918. 7 in. 16 pp. paper, 3d. 940.9 


Nash (Paul). British ARTISTS AT THE Front: 3, PAUL Nasu; 
introds. by John Salis and C. E. Montague. ‘ Country 
Life’ Office, 1918. 124 by 9} in. 38 pp. 15 plates, po 
paper, 5/ n. 940.9 

Mr. Nash is an artist who, belonging to an advanced school, 
served at the front, and was invalided home, before he was 
given facilities to revisit the war zone as one of the official 

British artists. His pictures, which will appear strange to 

many, show what he saw after actual fighting experiences. 

There is power in them, and some of them undeniably express 

the horror which is so large a part of war. 


The Pan-German Programme : the Petition of the Six Associa- 
tions and the Manifesto of the Intellectuals ; tr. from the 
German ; with introd. by Edwyn Bevan. Allen & Unwin, 
1918. 7 in. 32 pp. paper, 1/ n. 940.9 

The two documents here set before the reader were drawn 
up during the earlier months of 1915, and are said to be the 
fullest statement of the programme of the Pan-German party 
in Germany. 


Pennell (Joseph). 


PictuRES OF War WorkK IN AMERICA. 


Philadelphia, Lippincott. See 763 Fine Arr. 940.9 
*Problems of the War (Grotius Society, vol. 3). Sweet & Maz- 
well, 1918. 84 in. 158 pp. por. boards, 5/ n. 940.9 


These papers, read before the Society in 1917, include 

‘ Treaties of Peace,’ by Commander Sir Graham Bower ; ‘ The 

Control of Air Spaces,’ by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency ; 

and ‘ The Revolution and the Unity of Russia,’ by Mr. L. P. 

Rastorgoueff of the Russian Bar. 

Smart (H. C.), ed. AUSTRALIA IN THE GREAT War: the story 
told in pictures. Cassell, 1918. 104 by 7} in. 192 pp. il., 
6/ n. 940.9 

A pictorial record of the work of the Australian Imperial 

Force in France, Egypt, Great Britain, and elsewhere. The 

illustrations convey a good idea of the life of the Common- 

wealth’s sons on active service, in billet, in hospital, and on 
furlough. 

Stiénon (Charles), Le Mysttre Rovumain et LA DérectIon 
Russe. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1918. 7} in. 347 pp. 9 maps, 
paper, 4 fr. 50. 940.9 

A clear account of the causes which led Roumania to parti- 
cipate in the War, and of the succession of untoward events 
which brought about the Roumanian collapse. 














